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YOUNG GENTLEWOMAN WISHES BOARD 

in a quiet, refined family. Will give two hours’ instruction 
daily in German, history, and literature in exchange for board 
and washing. Best references given and required. Address 
D. N. E., 1500 Race street. 

ANTE 'D —GENTLEMEN BOARDERS IN A 

small Friends’ family, in northern part of the city. Ad- 

dress ‘‘ §.,’’ Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race street 


& R. L. TY SON, 242 8S. ELEVENTH STREET. 

Staple trimmings, dress linings, embroidery and knitting 
silks, zephyrs, yarns, etc. Knit goods on hand and made to 
order. Wool and cotton waddings of the best quality. Materials 
for Friends’ caps, and caps made to order; plain sewing and 
quilting. 


TARY E. WATERS, BONNET MAKER, 
314 Franklin St., (first door above Wood, west side), Phila. 
Plain bonnets of all kinds ready-made and to order. 


MoNTGomERY COUNTY MILK.— CONSHO- 
hocker Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 

Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. 


THE SOCIETY FOR HOME CULTURE 


offers to those wishing to occupy spare moments at home, 
courses in science, history, literature, and travels. 
Membership fee, includirg free use of books from library, 
$1.00. The Society has alsoa Juvenile Department. 
For further information address 
SARAH ELY PAXSON, Secretary and Treasurer, 
1411 Walnut street, Failaéeiphia, Pa. 


JONES. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . ° - $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1892. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The monthly meeting will be held on Second-day 
evenirg, First month 11.1892, at 8 o’clock,in the Parlor, 
1520 Race street. Thesubjects for discussion will be as 
follows: 

A Review of Chap. 8, Vol. 2, of ‘‘ Janney’s History,” by 
Sara J. Newlin 

Kssay entitled “Silence before Meals,” by Jane Atkinson, 
to be read by Chas, Paxson. 

A Discuesion of the subject, “Should the Society of 
Friends insist upon the use of the Plain Language ?’’ 
to be opened by @ paper by Isaac Roberts. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all to be present. 


“WALTER GRAHAM, STATESMAN.” 


An interesting historical novel ; especially so to Friends. A 
p°rtrayal of some inside features of the American conflict and 
American politics : elevating in moral, tone. and sentiment. 
12mo.. 600 pages, $1.50, in cloth. Address Fulton Publishing 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


THE YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW 
says that “ the greatest need of the Society of Friends, to-day, is 


ability to present our principles clearly and convincingly before 
the world.” 


Send for sample copy (sent free), and see how the Young 
Friends’ Review proposes to amend this “‘ greatest need.” 

Send fifty cents for one year's subscription to Young Friends’ 
Review. and see how it succeeds in amending this ‘‘ greatest need.’ 

Thirty Collars, in prizes, will be given by Young Friends’ Re- 
view to club raisers and contributors. For further particulars 
send for sample copy, to YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW, Cold- 
stream, Ontario. 

Let each one who feels an interest in the welfare of the Society 
of Friends help each earnest endeavor that is put forth in its 
behalf. 


A DDRESS 


Gro. J. WEBSTER, Investment Banker, Conshohocken, Pa. 


IRST CLASS INVESTMENTS. 


gauiia table 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital authorized, 
Capital paid up (in cash), 
Surplus, 

Assets, 


$4,000,000.00. 
2,049,550.00. 
800,000.00. 


14,074,813.56. 


6 per cent. Debentures. 

6 per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 

4% and 5 per cent. Certificates running 
three months to two years. 

All Municipal, Railroad, and other first- 
class Bonds. 


OEFICES. 


Philadelphia, 8. E. cor. Fourth London, 150 Leadenhall street, 
and Chestnut Sts. E. C. 
New York. 208 Broadway. | Berlin, 50 and 51 Charlotten 
Boston, 117 Devonshire street strasse, W. 
Kansas City, Mo., Seventh and Delaware streets. 
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: Genesareth ; Slipping Away, 


For Rent, on Arch Street, second floor, (wide en- 
trance and stairway), part of large front office; also 
desk-room. Apply to H. M. JENKINS, Intelligencer 
and Journal Office. 


HENRY HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. _ 
ee Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS | «worth 24 street. 172 W. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
(CARPENTERS, Buicpers, AND (ConTRactors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Shea if Nt fi rst street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 
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WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Correct Styles, Finest Work, and Best Materials. 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS 
50 Cards ana the Plate, $1.00. 


Friends’ Book Association, FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 


Philadelphia, P Penna. 

Best Carpets at ‘Lowest Prices. 

We have an elegant assortment of all kinds of 
carpets, made by only the very best manufacturers. 
The prices are low, and we guarantee to give satis- 
faction in all particulars. 

HOWARD THOMAS & CO., 

1206 Market Street. 


FOR CARPETS, ETC, 


Benjamin Green, 


33 N. 


Second Street, Philadelphia. 


THE 


TRUTH 


about Seeds. We will send 

you Free our Seed Annual 

for 1892, which tells 
THE WHOLE 


TRUTH. 


We illustrate and give 
prices in this Catalogue, 
which is handsomer than 

N \ SS sever. = It tells 
On NOTHING BUT THE 
Write ie it to- - “— ‘RUTH. 
(P.O. Box ; 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
Titles guaran and conveyancing done. 
and Incomes collected. 
uret 


ary furnished for administrators and others. 


DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Howard Butcher, Spencer M. Janney, 
A. Graham Elliot, John F. Lewis, 
Thomas R. Gill, | John B. Love, 
Thos. A. Gummey,| John Lucas, 


Nicholas Brice. 8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. oads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny 
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For Dry Goods 


—-THE BEST PLACE IS— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


STREETS. 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


—=DRY GOODS=-| 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 


Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be | 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. | 


It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guarantecd to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


ties of goods. 


. F. BALDERSTON & CO. WALL PAPERS. 


Trim- | 


INVESTORS 


Should get information abou 
CUARANTEED 


Mortgages 


CUARANTEED 
oO , 
6% 


Bonds 7% 


Stocks 19% 
20 Years’ Experience 


WE HAVE HAD 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


In every instance interest a ont oe has been paid 
WE HAVE RETU RNED ‘TO INVESTORS 


$13,800,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 

We never handle any security that we do not absolutely 
control. The investments we now have are as secure as 
any we have ever offered, and pay more interest than 
any we have offered in the last ten years. e can refer 
to the leading banks in New York, and to our 4,(00 pat- 
rons We are under the supervision of the Banking De- 
partment of New York State. 


J.B. WATKINS L. M. CO. 


2 Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New York. 
SENRY DICKINSON. Manager. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 
WINDOW SHADES. 


No. 2 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (one square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


Net Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


has AssETs of SIXTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over Two 
NON-FORFEITABLE 
Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. 


AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,00. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President, HENRY TATNALL. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM N, ELy. 
Assistant Treasurer, J. ANDREW HARBIS, JE. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW 
Solicitor, Gzorez TUCKER BIsPHAM. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 8th, 1891. Thirty minutes from Broad 8t. 
Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexes leading to Classical, Scientific, Engineering, and Liter- 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

For particulars and Catalogue address, 

CHARLES DgE GARMO, Ph. D., President. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOARDING 
AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia on the Bound Brook and North 
Penn. Thorough work ; good care ; comfortable and homelike ; 
charges moderate. Apply early. 
For circulars ana particulars address, 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Or Cynthia G. Bosler, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Penna. 


Ogontz, Penna. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The school will open Ninth month 8th, 1891. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 80 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


CHOICE SITUATION FOR SUBURBAN RESIDENCE, ‘Oak 
Park,” eleven and one-fourth acres, Glenside, near Jenkintown, 
North Penna. R. R. The 12th and Market Sts. station makes this 
property the best now in the market. WILMER ATKINSON, 
125 N. 9th street, Philadelphia. 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEATS, 
TRA 
DESICN PATENT 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 


for information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 1 BROADWAY, NEW YorRE. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought befo-e 
the public by a notice given free of charge in 


Scientific American 


Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world, Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without it. Weekly, 83.00 a 
year; $1. six months. Address MUNN & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York. 
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VERY ELIGIBLE LOTS, one-acre and upward, on turnpike 
at “Gwynedd Highlands,’ within easy walking distance of 
Gwynedd station, North Penna. R R. Prices, to start improve-, 
ments, moderate. Elevated situation, charming view, pure air, 
healthful neighborhood. JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 623 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


TO RENT. 


A good farm, ‘‘ The John Marshall Farm,” of 111 acres, in Cecil 
county, Md., one mile south of brick meeting-house, two miles 
and «half from Sylmar Station, on the Philadelphia & Baltimore 
Central Railroad. The farm is in good condition, and will be 
rented on very easy terms to suitable parties. The owner wishes 
to board in the family. A family in sympathy with Friends 
preferred. Lease commences Third month 25, 1892 

Apply to J. P. CONARD, 


New London, Pa. 
Or M. E. CONARD, West Grove, Pa. 


lterations being completed, we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


THE QUAKERS, 
By F. Srorrs TURNER. $1.75. 


QUAKER STRONGHOLDS, 
By C. E. STEPHEN. 
English Editlon $1.50. American Reprint 50 cents. 


LIFE OF ISAAC T. HOPPER, 
(New Edition.) $1.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8S. W. Cor Fifteenth and Race Sta., Philad’a, Pa. 


me 


oe, WM. HEACOCK, fae 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


BROCK WATSON, 
UNDERTAKER, 


S. E. Cor. 7th and Spring Garden Sts., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET. PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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LIKE TO A GARDEN. 
LIKE to a garden I will make my heart. 
My thoughts shall be the blossoms, lowly-swee t, 
Or climbing upward, bearing clusters meet 
For such as come to talk with me apart. 
Like to a garden I will make my heart; 
No otherwhere can Joy have her true seat, 
Or journeying angels longing mortals greet. 
The pushing foes that in the warm soil start, 
And haste to hurt the hesitating flowers, — 
Swift-growing hate, maturing evil seed 
And envy, mother of 4 monstrous breed,— 
Shall poison nevermore my Eden bowers ; 
For holy wisdom shall the power impart 
To make a beauteous garden of my heart. 

—M. F. Butts, in S. S. Times. 


THE HOUSE ON THE SHORE. 
AN ALLEGORY. 

Two simple-minded men, who had dwelt all their 
lives in a country far inland, at last undertook a long 
journey together. This happened many ages ago, 
when there were no such things as printed books or 
village schools, and when the people in isolated dis- 
tricts saw no travelers, aud knew nothing of the great 
world beyond the hills which closed their horizon. 

Wolfgang and Athe)stane—so our pilgrims were 
called—walked on over downs and heaths, and 
through the vast forests of oak which then over- 
spread the land, till at last, after a night’s toilsome 
march, they came, in the early dawn, to a spot which 
seemed to them the strangest they bad ever visited. 
Walls of rock shut out any distant view ; but imme- 
diately before them, on a gentle declivity, there stood 
a structure, much larger than the humble cottages 
which Wolfgang and Athelstane had inhabited, and 
of a singularly different form. Instead of a pointed 
roof of thatch or tiles, there was, on the top, a flat 
floor of boards; while beneath, where there should 
have been a solid, square foundation, there was a 
long, thin wedge, almost like a roof which had been 
reversed and turned downward. Also, through the 
floor rose up two long, slender, tree-like erections, 
with all the branches carefully smoothed away. 
Cross-bars were slung on these poles, and ropes con- 
nected them together; while a great roll of coarse 
woven stuff, like sackcloth, lay folded up beside 
them. At one end, and outside of the wooden struc- 
ture, hung a huge beam, standing, as it seemed, in 
some unaccountable relation to the rest of the fabric, 
and connected with it by machinery passing into the 
interior. Aj] these singular things were slowly and 
carefully noted by our two humble travelers, as they 
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twilight. Noone was near who could afford them an 
explanation of the use or purpose of what they saw, 
and their doubts and wonder grew every moment. 

“ What can it mean?” said Wolfgang. ‘“ What did 
the builder—whoever he can have been—intend by 
such a mansion as this ?” 

“It is clear enough,” answered Athelstane, 
thoughtfully, “that it is the work of some very in- 
genious hands. How soundly and skilfully it is all 
fitted together !” 

“True,” replied his comrade; “and yet ought we 
to say it is well made before we can tell for what pur- 
pose it is constructed? To me it seems that our own 
old huts of wattled willow and turf were, after all, of 
a better shape for a house to stand on the ground.” 

“Do you think this is a house, only a house?” 
said Athelstane, suddenly looking up. 

“Well, if it be not a house, what else can it be?’’ 
said Wolfgang. “ Let us try to look inside of it, and 
examine it more closely.” 

The two men soon contrived to enter the edifice 
which so puzzled them, and presently Wolfgang ex- 
claimed triumphantly : 

“See! there can be no question more on the 
matter. This is only a house. Here are seats and 
tables for men to sit at,and beds for them to sleep in; 
and here is a fire-plsce, and a great iron pot to cook 
food. Now you can have no hesitation. It is justa 
wooden house, and rather stupidly planned.” 

“T bave no doubt,” said Athelstane, “that it is 
intended for a habitation; but is it not inexplicable 
that a builder who can work so cleverly should con- 
struct it so unsuitably fora common house? Why is 
it not made to stand equarely and steadily on the 
ground? What is the sense cf these long, soaring 
poles standing up through the middle, with the coils 
of ropes and bales of sacking? Andthis? Thisis 
the most mysterious thing of all,” said Athelstane, 
placing his hand on a wheel which instantly stirred 
the great beam at the back. 

“They are strange, certainly,” replied Wolfgang, 
—‘‘very strange and useless things, I should say, 
about a house which would be much more comforta- 
ble and answer its purpose better without them. I 
cannot agree with you that the builder was really a 
clever man or knew what he was about, else he 
would never have erected those poles or made that 
senseless, upside-down roof instead of « foundation, 
or, above all, have constructed that totally unmean- 
ing apparatus behind the whole structure.” 

“T differ from you,” said Athelstane, after some 
moments more of reflection. “I think it is we who 
are not clever or ingenious, and who cannot find out 


walked round the wooden building in the morning ! what the carpenter who made this building intends 


to do with it. I do not believe that singular form 
beneath (so little fit for a building, only intended for 
a house), nor those poles and ropes and vast sheets of 
woven stuff, nor yet that mysterious great beam, were 
all added to a mere house for nothing, for no purpose 
whatever. I think, Wolfgang,”—and Athelstane laid 
his hand on his friend’s arm earnestly,—-“ I think 
what we are looking at is something more thana house. 
I think it is not intended lo stand always where we see it.” 

“You are dreaming, Athelstane,” said Wolfgang, 
with a short laugh. “ Where on earth should a house 
go if it is not to stand always where it is built ? Who 
would want to move such a structure as this?” 

“T do not know,” said Athelstane, humbly. “I 
do not profess to understand the mystery of it ; only 
I see that the master carpenter who built it must 
have been a very great carpenter indeed ; and I can- 
not believe that he bas made all these things in vain 
or for no important purpose. If he wanted only a 
house, why did he not simply build a house; standing 
flat on the ground, and with no shafts piercing the 
air, and no vast guiding beam at the back? Trust 
me, Friend Wolfgang, this is something more than 
the common abode of which alone you seem able to 
think.” 

While the two simple-minded men yet talked 
together, the sun had risen, and there was the sound 
of many waters and of rising waves. And through 


an opening in the rocks, which the travelers had not | 
perceived in the twilight, the great ocean became re- | 


vealed to their eyes. Higher and higher rose the 
tide, till it almost reached where the strange wooden 
building lay motionless; and the travelers retreated 
a little up theshore, and stood, awe-struck and breath- 
less, watching what might happen. Then down from 
the cliff above ran a band of mariners, and leaped on 
board the vessel, and hauled in the anchor; and 
presently the waves lifted up the ship, and she floated 


bravely on the waters. Very soon the mariners set | 
the sails, which had lain idly on the deck, the pilot 


placed his hand on the rudder, and guided the noble 
barque, and she was borne by the winds of heaven 


far off beyond the uttermost ken of the two poor | 


travelers upon the shore. 

Then, after a time, Wolfgang turned to his com- 
panion, and said: “ Athelstane, you spoke truth. 
Yon House-of-the-Sea was made, as you foresaw, for 


other use than to stand upon the ground. It was | 
planned for a different element,—the free world of | 


waters; and now we see what was the purport of so 


many things which before seemed to us useless,—the | 


keel, the masts, the sails, the marvelous and mys- 
terious rudder. How wonderfulitis! How wise and 
far-seeing the great carpenter who made the ship!” 
As Wolfgang spoke, Athelstane lifted his head, 
which had drooped in heavy thought, and he saw 
the wide ocean leaping in the morning light stretched 
out before him, and the new-risen sun smote his face 
with glory. And Athelstane laid his hand on Wolf- 
gang’s arm, and spoke as his friend had never heard 
him speak before; for it was as a man in whose soul 
a great new thought had sprung to life: “ Ay, Wolf- 
gang, ay! ” he said; “‘ but, if that marvelous work 
of human hands was not made only for earth, do you 
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think we were made for nothing better than the life 
which how we lead,—to eat and drink and marry 
and toil and sleep and die and be forgotten? Are 
not we, too, O Wolfgang, made for other things than 
these? Are we not fitted for some other element 
than that in which now we have our being, some 
other existence than that which yet we lead? If we 
were intended only to live our few years of animal 
life on earth and then perish, why were we given 
minds to plough the seas of thought and aspirations 
to point to heaven and love to swell beneath the 


| breath of affection and conscience to guide us on our 


way as the pilot lays on it his mighty hand? O 
Wolfgang! we could perceive that the ship was in- 
tended to float on the great ocean which we had 
never beheld. Can we not see that we and all our 
race are made to live in a world yet unseen,—wider, 
freer, grander, a thousand times, than earth,—a world 
which we shall enter whensoever the tide of death 
shall lift us up and bear us away ? ”’—Frances Power 
Cobbe, from “ The Peak in Darien.” 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS MEETING. 
[Class meeting, Twelfth month 13, 1891.] 


PAPER: THE REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTEE 


| Tue first general meetings of the Society of Friends 


for the consideration of church affairs seem to have 
been held about the year 1658, in Yorkshire, notably 
at Skipton, which was doubtless a central situation 
for Friends in those times, their greatest numbers 
being in the north of England. These Skipton meet- 
ings were held at intervals covering a number of 


| years, and George Fox writes of the nature of them 


in bis journal, as follows: 

“To this meeting came many Friends out of most 
parts of the nation; for it was about business relat- 
ing to the Church both in this nation and beyond 
the seas. Several years before, when I was in the 
North, I was moved to recommend to Friends the 


| setting up of this meeting for that service ; for many 


Friends suffered in divers parts of the nation, their 
goods were taken from them contrary to law,and they 
understood not how to help themselves or where to 


| seek redress; but after this meeting was set up, sev- 
| eral Friends who had been magistrates and others 


who understood something of the law, came thither 
and were able to inform Friends and to assist them 
in gathering up the sufferings, that they might be 
laid before the justices, judges,or parliament. This 
meeting had stood several years and divers justices 
and captains had come to break it up; but when they 
understood the business Friends met about and saw 
Friends’ books and accounts of collections for the 
relief of the poor; how we took care one county to 
help another, and help our Friends beyond sea, and 
provide for our poor that none of them should be 
chargeable to their parishes, etc., the justices and 
officers confessed that we did their work, and would 
pass away peaceably and lovingly, commending 
Friends’ practice.” 

As the Society grew in numbers, the occasional 
general meeting was found to be inadequate to grow- 
ing needs, and it became necessary to set up meetings 
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for business in many places. 
grew up the system of quarterly and monthly meet- 
ings, which obtains to this day, and subsequently 
there was established a yearly meeting, held at Lon- 
don, which met for the first time (according to Gough) 


Thus there gradually 


in 1669. Now the establishment of the yearly meet- 
ing took place at a time when the persecution of 
Friends was running high, and the suffering in the 
Society, due to the multitude of penal laws and the 
unscrupulous application of them, was extremely 
great. The attention of the first Yearly Meetings 
therefore was largely taken up in the consideration 
of cases of suffering among members and in putting 
them in shape to bring before government with a 
view to obtaining redress. For this purpose it seems 
“a corresponding committee had been kept in Lon- 
don, to receive accounts of cases of suffering sud ex- 
tend help and counsel as they were enabled. 1t was 
therefore now concluded that this Corresponding 
Committee, together with other Friends appointed by 
the quarterly meetings, should meet regularly in 
London, so often as might be agreed upon, and in the 
interval between the conclusion of one Yearly Meet- 
ing and the beginning of another, to represent the 
Yearly Meeting during its recess,and take the charge 
of these and other matters brought to its notice, and 
from the character of its principal business at that 
time, it took the name of the Meeting for Sufferings.” 
(“ Friends in the Seventeenth Century.” By Charles 
Evans.) 

This was in 1675,and the Meeting for Sufferings 
(or as it is more generally called among us, the Rep- 
resentative Committee) still forms a part of our 
church organization. Its present duties are summed 
up as follows in the Book of Discipline of the Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting : 

“In order that the yearly meeting may be prop- 
erly represented in the intervals thereof, it is di- 
rected that each quarterly meeting produce, in their 
reports to the yearly meeting annually, the names of 
four suitable Friends to constitute together a repre- 
sentative committee, or meeting for sufferings. . . 

“ The services confided to this committee, are, in 
general : 

“ First: To represent this yearly meeting during 
its recess, and to act in its behalf in cases where the 
welfare of our Religious Society may render it need- 
ful. But itis not to meddle with any matter of faith 
or discipline. 

“ Second : To procure and distribute such books or 
pamphlets as may be a means of spreading knowledge 
of our religious principles or testimonies, and to ad- 
vise or assist any of our members on their own ap- 
plication, who may incline to publish any such manu- 
ecript or work as may tend to promote the cause of 
truth or be beneficial to society. 

“ Third : To render advice and assistance to meet- 
ings, at their request, on subjects relating to prop- 
erty, titles to land, the renewal of trusts, and the 
application of public gifts and legacies. 

“Fourth: To receive from the several quarterly 
meetings their annual accounts of sufferings and also 
such memorials concerning deceased Friends as those 
meetings may have concurred with, that when ex- 














amined and approved they may be laid before the 
yearly meeting, or otherwise be returned to the 
respective quarterly meetings for their revisal or cor- 
rection. 

“ Fifth : To extend such advice and assistance to 
any individuals under suffering for our testimonies as 
their cases may require, and if necessary to apply to 
the government or persons in authority on their 
behalf. 

“Sixth: To correspond with representative bodies 
of other yearly meetings, as occasions may require, 
on concerns of general interest to the society. 


SECRETARY’S MINUTES. 
At the Conference on Twelfth month 13, the subject for 
consideration was the establishment of the Representative 
Committee, and its duties. C. Frank Saunders prepared the 
paper for the day, and briefly reviewed the origin of this 
body at a time when the title “ Meeting for Sutferings” 


was 
Significant of its most important duties. 


A statement of the 
duties of this committee according to the Book of Discipline 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, was given in conclusion. 
Expressions of interest in the subject were followed by 
considerable discussion as to the of the influence 


which the Society of Friends exercised in determining the 


extent 
representative form of government under which we live. 
Some thought that the influence of Penn, which was para- 
mount in the of affairs 


showed also in national councils; 


management in Pennsylvania, 
while others held that the 
work of Hampton and other English statesmen had pre- 
pared the colonies generally for the popular form of govern- 
ment which they chose. 

Although we are not now tried by the persecutions which 
in the early history of the Society called for the establish- 
ment of this Committee, we were reminded that the world 
still needs our faithful testimony. 

One speaker called attention to the duties of the Repre- 
sentative Committee in regard to the publication and distribu- 
tion of books and pamphlets as a means of spreading the 
knowledge of our principles and testimonies. He thought 
that literature of this character was neither so abundant, so 
accessible, or so well prepared as would be desirable, and 
that this portion of the duties of this Committee might, 
with great advantage to the Society, be more fully carried 
out. 


The Class separated after a short silence. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISITS IN BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
ArrTer being very kindly entertained at Isaac Wor- 
ley’s for the night, we left in the morning, and drove 
about six miles to William Cook’s for dinner. Here 
we found an interesting and interested family, they 
having been received into our Religious Society but 
a short time; and though we came unexpectedly, our 
welcome was cordial, and we felt on parting with 
them that it had been good for us all to have thus 
mingled socially. After dinner we called on Emma 
Bear, a sister of Wm. Cook, and then started for Dills- 
burg, where we were to have a meeting in the even- 
ing. This ride was a romantic one, being near the 
foot hills of the South Mountain ; a part of our way 
our road ran through a section where the boulders 
lieso thickly as to prevent the cultivation of the land 
and even the growth of timber. In some places, 
the fields on the left side of the road,as we were travel- 


ing, were thus full of these boulders, while on the 
right-hand side towards the valley the fields were 
comparatively clear. After riding about three miles 
we came into the beautiful valley at the foot of South 
Mountain in which Dillsburg is located, and found a 
neat little village. We stopped for tea and for the 
night with John and Sarah Ann Myers, the only 
Friends living inthe place. The meeting in the even- 
ing was held in the Presbyterian house and for 
Seventh-day evening was well attended and the 
gospel message given appeared to be well received. 

First-day morning, in company with our friends 
who had so hozpitably entertained us, we started for 
Warrington meeting. Oar road this morning lay in 
a beautiful and well-cultivated country, and the 
weather being pleasant but cool made the ride enjoy- 
able. On arriving at the meeting-house we found a 
commodious though low stone house, which has re- 
cently been put in good repair. As your readers 
have heretofore been informed, no regular meeting 
is held here except twice a year, at which seasons 
large numbers gather. On entering the house as we 
did from the end, we found one of the very old- 
styled meeting rooms. On either side of the door 
at which we entered was a large old-fashioned fire- 
place, in the corner of the room, in which there 
blazed a very cheerfal fire, while further on in the 
room were two stoves, all of which seemed to be 
needed to make the room comfortably warm. I no- 
ticed also that on either side of the partition, the 
seats about half way across the room were of the 
usual pattern, with backs to them, while the balance 
of the room was seated with benches without backs, 
and made of plank, with four round legs to each 
bench. These were a novelty to me. 

The meeting room will accommodate about five 
hundred people, and after those that came were gath- 
ered into the house, it was estimated to be fully four- 
fifths full. The subject which seemed called for to 
be given to the people was the doctrine of salvation 
and restoration. The people listened attentively, and 
much expression of satisfaction was given at the 
close of the meeting, which was remarked by many 
as having been an unusually orderly one for that 
place. After meeting we went to dine with Bertha 
Spangler, whose mother is a member, but who was 
absent from home at the time of our visit. In the 
afternoon we rode about six miles over a rather rough 
road to Lewisberry, where we were to hold another 
meeting in the evening, stopping for tea at Robert 
Wright’s. The meeting this evening was held in the 
Methodist house, and when we arrived, though some 
ten minutes before the appointed hour, we found it 
literally packed as full as it could be seated. Here I 
was led to present the necessity of carrying our pro- 
fession of religion into our every-day life and to point 
out the practical duties which the religion Jesus 
promulgated enjoins. The people were very atten- 
tive, and after meeting very expressive of their 
thankfulness for the opportunity. After meeting we 
went some two and a half miles over a mountain 
ridge to the home of Joseph Wickersham, where we 
were very pleasantly and kindly entertained for the 
short time we could stay with them. 
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Second-day morning we rose early because we had 
quite a journey before us, to return to Monallen, and 
found it had become very foggy ; yet to meet our ap- 
pointments it was necessary to make thestart. We 
rode some twenty miles this forenoon, and stopped 
again at Isaac Worley’s, who was expecting us and 
who gave us a very warm welcome. After dining 
and resting ourselves and the horses we started on 
and arrived at Andrew and Elizabeth M. Kozer’s a 
little before dark, not a little weary, and were there- 
fore pleased to be once more under their hospitable 
roof where we enjoyed not only a rest for the body, 
but a quiet for the mind. 

Oo Third-day morning awoke to find we had had 
a heavy rain during the night, and that it was still 
raining heavily, but about 10 a. m. the rain not fall- 
ing quite so fast, our friends Cyrus and Letitia Griest, 
came for us and took us to William Whitson’s to 
dine. His wife, a sister of Cyrus Griest, is a cripple 
from rheumatic affection and unable to get out to 
meeting. Here we had an interesting social visit, 
during which the rain ceased, but the wind came on 
to blow heavily, and it grew cold pretty rapidly. In 
the afternoon we drove several miles up into the 
foot-hills of the mountains and called on Isaac and 
Sarah Wright. He is sadly afflicted with a cancer, 
involving the whole of the underlip, After a time of 
pleasant social intercourse we returned to Benders- 
ville, stopping at Lydia Wickersham’s to tea, and 
meeting here her daughters, with whom we had a 
pleasant visit prior to the hour of the meeting, to be 
held that evening in the Methodist house. This 
meeting was well attended, and we have reason to 
believe was a satisfactory season. After meeting we 
returned to Andrew Kozer’s for the night. 

Fourth-day we were in attendance at Monallen 
Monthly Meeting, and the meeting for ministers and 
elders, which followed, both of which were interest- 
ing and satisfactory meetings. The evidence of a 
living concern for the maintenance of our testimo- 
nies, and the spreading of the truths of the spiritual 
teachings of Jesus, were very gratifying tous. After 
meeting we went home with Josiah Prickett, son-in- 
law to our friend Sybilla Griest, who had so kindly 
accompanied us for several days, and after spending 
a pleasant afternoon, went to Edward and Jane 
Wright’s to tea, they living on the farm that belonged 
to Cyrus Griest’s father. Our visit here, though 
short, was an enjoyable one. We left soon after tea 
for Biglerville, where I had been expected to deliver 
a temperance address, after performing which en- 
gagement we returned with Cyrus Griest for the 
night. 

Fifth-day. We went this morning to the home of 
Mary Ann Griest, widow of Josiah and mother of 
William H. Griest; she being an invalid, could not 
get out to mingle with us. We stayed here until 
after dinner,and called to see Alice Wright and her 
mother, and also Jane F. Wright, going to William 
and Emily Black’s to tea, this also being the home 
of Hannah F. Wright. In the evening a number of 
Friends came in by invitation for the purpose of 
holding a parlor meeting. This was another season 
of Divine favor; many states were addressed, some 








doubts removed, and the word of encouragement 
given for some to be faithful to the requirement to 
bear testimony for the Master, and the meeting 
closed under a precious solemnity, after which we re- 
turned to Cyrus Griest’s for the night. 

Sixth-day morning, in company with Cyrus and 
Letitia Griest, we started early to drive to Pipe 
Creek, distant some 30 miles, taking in the battle-field 
of Gettysburg, on our route. While this was inter- 
esting to us as historical ground and for the purpose 
of general information, yet I could scarcely control 
the feeling of sadness which settled on my spirit at 
the thought of the hundreds of lives that were slain 
in that terrible conflict, and for reasons that might 
have otherwise been settled had men been governed 
by the Christian spirit which they profess. 

Wearrived at the hospitable home of our friends, 
Job and Harriet Hibbard, about 430 p. m., and 
after resting and getting our supper, started for New 
Windsor, where we were to hold a meeting in the 
evening. This meeting was well attended and the 
gospel message delivered apparently was well re- 
ceived, and gave good satisfaction. After meeting 
we returned to our friends, J.and H. Hibbard, for 
the night. J. J. CORNELL. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

VISIT TO FRIENDS AT ALUM CREEK. 
Tue settlement of Alum Creek, in Morrow county, 
Ohio, lies in the vicinity of Mt. Gilead, the county 
seat,and Cardington, a picturesque village nestled 
among the trees on the C.C. &C. Railroad. It for- 
merly comprised a monthly meeting, but a number 
of years ago, owing to discouragements it was laid 
down, and the members attached to Green Plain 
Monthly Meeting, Clark county, Ohio. 

Two or three years since, this monthly meeting 
received a communication from some of the earnest 
seekers there, asking advice as to the propriety of 
their again holding a meeting. The subject claimed 
the attention of both the Monthly Meeting and Mi- 
ami Quarterly Meeting, and resulted in each appoint- 
ing a committee to visit them. Through their en- 
couragement they have been holding meetings on 
the first day of the week, for more than a year and 
have also an interesting First-day school. 

The committee have visited them from time to 
time, and feel a deep interest in their welfare and ad- 
vancement. It is of a recent visit that I was re- 
quested to write a sketch for the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, a8 many who read that paper are interested 
in Alum Creek Friends. 

The part of the committee from Green Plain 
Monthly Meeting, viz.: Samuel R. Battin and wife, 
and myself, left South Charleston, Eleventh month 
28th,on an east bound train, and after an hour’s 
ride reached Columbus in time for dinner. Here we 
had a wait of three hours, and owing to the inclem- 
ent weather spent it in the commodious waiting 
room, in reading, conversation, and in studying the 
motley crowd of comers and goers that surged in and 
out at the time for the different trains. The State 
Institution, Capitol, and other public buildings of 
this our capital city, are worthy a visit from the tour- 
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ist, be he on pleasure bent or obeying the call of 
duty. Here we were joined by Clarkson Butterworth 
from Miami Quarter, and after a ride of another hour 
and a half reached Cardington, where we were met 
by Willis Keese and Robert Mosher. Though the 
clouds still dispensed rain and promised something 
colder, seated in comfortable carriages drawn by 
large, well-fed horses, and with our new-found friends 
for drivers, we were content, and felt willing to leave 
sight-seeing until a more auspicious time, only not- 
ing, as we took our places, the public square with its 
large trees and rustic seats, which must be a pleasure 
to the eyes as well as to the body during the heated 
season of the year. Our ride over two miles of level 
country was not long, and we soon reached the home 
of Willis Keese, Clarkson Butterworth having gone 
with Robert Mosher; here we were kindly met by 
his wife, Eunice, and introduced to her mother, who 
has passed her fourscore years, and is the widow of 
Robert Mosher, formerly an elder of their meeting. 

On Seventh-day morning, at 11, we attended an 
appointed meeting in the quaint meeting-house situ- 
ated in a locust grove near the public highway. Here 
and there a farm-house with ample orchard, and 
groves of stately trees on the rolling ground, met the 
view. Here we met a goodly number of Friends 
(though many whoattend are not yet members), who 
are interested in the meeting and the advancement 
of Truth. After a season of silent waiting, Clarkson 
Butterworth arose and laid before us clearly and for- 
cibly the essentials of a Friend, quoting the lan- 
guage of Jesus: “ Ye are my friends, if ye do what- 
soever I command you;” showing that he commanded 
us to love one another; that we must be honest, 
truthful, and forgiving, and if we faithfully follow 
these teachings then are we in truth Friends; also 
that it is our duty to be good, using the language of 
Plato, that ancient philosopher: “ We ought to be as 
good and as noble as we could.” Samuel R Battin 
said, the fact that the Friendly seed, though dormant 
had remained full of life, all these years was to him 
remarkable,and hethought must be great encourage- 
ment to them. Levi L. Benson, who resides about 
six miles from the meeting and was a member of 
Stillwater Quarter, added words of strength and en- 
couragement, and here and there from those who are 
regular attenders came the timely word, showing 
their zeal and earnestness. They are weighing the 
subject whether to ask for a monthly meeting or not, 
and while the committee did not feel like advising 
them, as the duties would devolve mainly upon 


‘themselves, yet they thought it would be a great ad- 


vantage if they felt strong enough to undertake it. 

After meeting we were taken to the home of 
Robert Mosher, (a grandson of Robert Mosher the 
elder), who was a Methodist for some years, but find- 
ing it was not to him a spiritual home left them, and 
he with his wife Phebe, a sister to Henry Harlan, of 
Mt. Gilead, are striving to find the Truth, and rear- 
ing an interesting family of five children to walk ac- 
cording to the Light. In the evening we were joined 
by Zephaniah and Matilda Underwood from Miami 
Quarter, and all shared the kind hospitality of our 
friends for the night. 
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We attended their First-day school in the morn- 
ing, which is conducted by Robert Mosher, and found 
it live and interesting. The meeting afterward 
proved a satisfactory one to many. Matilda Under- 
wood broke the silence and through the line of her 
own experience strove to impress upon all the neces- 
sity of a complete surrender of self and all that we 
hold most dear; the old must be done away, often 
through much suffering and travail of spirit, that the 
new man may occupy the whole creature. Our faith 
must be our own, to the exclusion of all others. 
After this her voice arose in supplication to the dear 
Father for his help and strength, that all might feel 
his blessing rest upon them as they returned to their 
different homes. 

The committee was separated after meeting and 
dined with different friends in the vicinity, some of 
us partaking of a bountiful repast at the home of 
Gideon Mosher. His family, which consists of his 
wife, a niece, and himself, are Methodists, but they 
evinced towards us a most friendly spirit. Here we 
saw a picture of Robert Furnas and family in their 
faraway Western home. Robert’s wife is a niece. 
It speaks of the prairie in many ways; the fence 
made of the bones of the buffalo, the head and horns 
for the base and the long bones for pickets, is a pictur- 
esque feature and shows one at a glance that it is not 
this richly wooded country of Ohio that is represented. 

Ata meeting in the evening Matilda took for her 
subject the many mansions in the Father’s house, 
comparing them to spiritual conditions here, and 
showing that as each lesson is thoroughly learned 
thus are we fitted fora higher mansion. Others ex- 
pressed words of hope and satisfaction. The voice 
of supplication arose inan earnest plea for the young, 
that they might be led aright, and that all might re- 
ceive of the Father’s blessing. Under this precious 
covering the meeting closed, and most of the commit- 
tee returned to their homes the following day, feeling 
that the visit had been to them a strength as well as 
a pleasure. M., J. W. 


THE OLD MEETING AT APPOQUINIMINE, 
DELAWARE. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Recent.y a Friend inquired concerning an old meet- | 


ing-house near Cantwell’s Bridge, Del., which he had 
been informed by one of another profession seemed 
to be deserted and going to decay, and who pre- 
sented him with an old candlestick found in the 
premises. Writing to 8S. H. Mifflin, he informs me 
that it is the old Appogquinimink meeting-house, near 


Odessa, formerly Cantweli’s Bridge, which used to be | 


attended by the Alston, Thomas, Corbit, Hirons, and 
Wilson families, and others. 

John Alston, who died 25th of Ninth month, 1874, 
for a long while attended it regularly, mostly alone, 


and since his death no meetings have been held, but | 


so far as appears, report of that fact has not been 
made to the yearly meeting. John Alston was one 
of the old-time Friends, faithful to his convictions, 
though he might stand alone. He was a devoted 
friend of the slave, and an agent on the “ Under- 
ground Railroad.” For a number of years he was a 
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{ it may often be alone. 


member of the R2presentative Committee, and very 
useful in his quarterly meeting and neighborhood. 

Dr. Michener, in his “ Retrospect of Early Qua- 
kerism,” quoting from Samuel Smith, says Friends of 
George’s Creek had a meeting at times many years 
before 1703. The minutes of Kennett Monthly Meet- 
ing show that the establishing of a meeting at 
George’s Creek was referred in that year to the quar- 
terly meeting, but other records say it was not estab- 
lished till 1707. In 1783 Duck Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing proposed its removal to near Appoquinimink 
Bridge for trial, which was approved, and the first 
representative from there attended Duck Creek 
Monthly Meeting in 1788. In 1800 a deed was given 
to the property trustees for a small sum of money by 
David Wilson, but the date of erecting the house is 
notcertainly known. There is a grave-yard attached, 
and it is under the care of Camden Monthly Meet- 
ing. The fencing is in good order, but the house is 
in a dilapidated condition, and the floors not safe to 
walk on. 

A brick meeting-house at Camden, Del., was 
erected in 1805, and the preparative meeting was a 
branch of Murderkill Monthly Meeting. In 1830 
Duck Creek and Murderkill Monthly Meetings were 
united as Camden Monthly Meeting. 

In the account being published in the Friend 
(Philadelphia) regarding the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, it is stated that the Southern Quarter’s report 
in 1795 mentions a new meeting-house at Greensbor- 
ough, in Caroline county, in place of one at Nine 
Bridges, one at Duck Creek Cross Roads, in place of 
that at Duck Creek town, and one at Milford, in place 
of that at Three Runs. These places may not have 
been very distant, but it seems to me are desirable to 
be known in addition to what Michener gives. 

The matter of these old meeting-houses is a sub- 
ject that should claim a larger share of attention than 
it does. 

It is certainly sad to see houses where meetings 
have been held abandoned and allowed to decay. 
Even the selling of them is a mistake. 

If the monthly or quarterly meeting is too weak 
to give the needed attention to the property, would 
it not be well for the Representative Committee to do 
so? Keep the houses and grounds in good order, so 
that when a traveling Friend comes along a place for 
his meeting will be always ready. Then again, would 
it not be well to hold at these several points circular 
or other meetings at stated times? In fact, if the 
old practice of holding Yearly Meetings for worship, 
and continue them two or three days were revived, 
might not good result in increasing an interest in our 
Society and its principles ? 

Another matter in which we err is the removal of 
meetings from the meeting-houses to private resi- 
dences. Such a course is an evidence of laziness on 
our part, and is not for the best interest of society. 
There is much more freedom on the part of others to 
go to a meeting in a meeting-house than in a private 


| dwelling, and instead of strength the use of the latter 


isa weakness. Keep the houses in good order and 
meet in them regularly, even though like John Alston 


J. M.T., dr. 
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[We very much agree with all the suggestions 
made by our contributor, above, in regard to the pre- 
servation of the old meeting-houses. Usually, they 
can be cared for at moderate expense, and the 
funds for the purpose, if the local meetings are too 
weak to supply them, can be had from private con- 
tribution, or from the Yearly Meeting. Besides this 
house at Odessa, there are others in Southern Quar- 
ter, which probably need attention. The subject was 
mentioned, some years ago, but we are not aware 
that any action resulted.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL.] 


From The Student. 
TWO YEARS TO BE GAINED. 


PROMINENT educators have for several years been con- 
tending that there is a waste of time and a want of 
the highest efficiency in the present courses of our 
American grammar and high schools. This arises 
partly from the inferior quality of many modern 
text-books, and the absurd repetition of “ First,” 
“ Second” “ Third,” “ Fourth,” (und so weiter) “ Read- 
ers,” “ Geographies,” “Arithmetics,” etc., although 
more satisfactory results were formerly obtained by a 
single text-book, or at most two, in each subject. Un- 
necessary reviews only waste time; for in most stu- 
dies advancing itself involves constant and sufficient 
reviewing. The colorless and inane stupidity, both 
in style and thought, in many of our school books, 
tends sadly to prolong the period of baby hood in the 
young pupils. With all these drawbacks, were it not 
that we have many very intelligent and wide-awake 
teachers, few minds could pass unaddled through the 
educational mill. 

Although these thoughts have occupied the minds 
of prominent teachers, it is only now that any defi- 
nite, practical plan has been proposed to effect the 
needed reform. At the annual meeting of the New 
England College Association, consisting of the presi- 
dents and representatives of the faculties of the col- 
leges in that section, held last month at Brown Uni- 
versity, a scheme was prepared, whicb, if approved 
by the several colleges, will be officially “ promul- 
gated ” next year. One of the delegates to the con- 
vention states the principal features of the scheme as 
follows : 

“The descriptive natural sciences, such as botany, 
zoology, and physiology, are to be introduced at an 
earlier age than at present, and physics held back 
until the later years. All the pupils are to be exer- 
ercised in accurate weighing and measuring. Ele- 
mentary algebra is to be introduced at the age of 
twelve, elementary geometry at the age of thirteen. 
French, German, or Latin, or any two of these lan- 
guages, will be taken up at the age of ten; Greek, 
when desired, at ten or eleven. 

“Tn order to make way for these studies, the prop- 
osition is that a sufficient proportion of the time de- 
voted to arithmetic, grammar, and geography be 
taken. It is the belief of nearly all educators in this 
country that have made a careful study of the exist- 
ing methods, that one-third of the time spent on 
arithmetic is wasted. Intricate and tough examples 


and catch questions should not be forced upon young | 
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children. It is a waste of time to take hold of those 
things at an early age, but at a later period they can 
be handled with ease. There is much in geography 
that can be laid aside, and old-fashioned grammar 
might, perhaps, be almost entirely omitted to good 
advantage. The practical study of language and com- 
position is of the utmost importance, but it is not 
thought that painful and over-formal parsing of page 
after page is of any consequence. 

The grammar schools will save a year’s time and 
the high school a year. Those going to the high 
school will take language at a time when it is easiest 
to learn. Noone can learn a paradigm in Latin or 
Greek or any other language so easily at the age of 
sixteen as at the ageof ten. It is a most remarkable 
thing in beginning geometry and algebra, that all the 
ordinary conceptions of space and distance can be 
obtained easier at an early age. The habit of con- 
ceiving all conceivable points of places will be second 
nature at the appointed time in later years. Then it 
will be time enough to begin on the hard examples. 
As for botany, physiology, and zodlogy, they can be 
entered upon immediately after kindergarten age. 

“ This system, it must be understood, is merely 
tentative; but there was not a delegate from either 
of the eleven colleges who did not regard it as an 
ideal to be reached. It would have to be introduced 
gradually and with care; but it would, if effected, 
give a liberal element to the education of those whose 
time in school is limited. A child ought to know the 
multiplication table up to twenty-five. It is as neces- 
sary to know 18 times 18 as 9 times 9. This might 
seem impracticable, but as a matter of fact these 
things are taught and learned in the public schools 
of Germany and France. It is well known that the 
average boy of seventeen or eighteen years in those 
schools is two years abead of the American youth 
who has studied the same number of months. It is 
not anticipated that all will take Latin or Greek, but 
the opportunity is given. 

“Tn the study of proportion and square and cube 
root, people have been discouraged because they were 
obliged to think arithmetically and not algebraically. 
Algebra, in the elementary forms should be studied 
early. It will economize time and strength. Then, 
when the arithmetic is taken up later, the advanced 
problems can be much more readily comprebended. 

“It is a fact noted by educators that in all large 
cities there is a disposition to take children out of the 
grammar schools and send them to private schools. 
The high schools are fairly well patronized, being 
well adapted to their purpose. The reason of this is 
that the grammar school curriculum is not the best. 
What all people want is to make the public school, 
from the primary up, such that it will be a school of 
the whole people, and so become an immense social 
instrumentality to harmonize and unify.” 

In some schools greater care should be used than 


| at present in the choice of text-books. Theseleciion 


of such books should not be left to selfish publishers 
and book agents, but should call into exercise the 
most careful examination and the best judgment of 
wise, intelligent, and experienced teachers. 
Tuomas CHASE. 
By the Oaks, Providence, R 1. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 2, 1892. 
POVERTY OF EXPRESSION. 

“Tere is that withholdeth more than is meet, but 
it tendeth only to want.” When the wise man of 
ancient times uttered this proverb he must have had 
an appreciation not alone of the poverty that follows 
the withholding of material things, but have also felt 
that lack of appreciation of the unfolding of the 
things of the spirit, which are so often poured forth 
to the sustaining of others,—unfoldings that are felt 
to be a drain of vital force through the absence of any 
responsive feeling, other than that which wells up 
from within, on the part of those for whom this 
force is spent. And this, not perhaps because there is 
no response to the helpful influence that has been 
given out, but it may be from a false pride that will 
not admit the help or the finer delicacy of feeling 
that considers such sustaining bread as something too 
sacred to admit of even grateful acknowledgment. 
And yet if he who gave forth the good tidings, either 
by word or pen, had withheld it, how great the pov- 
erty! And shvuuld not his spirit be cheered by the 
assurance that the “ word” was blessed to whom it 
was sent? If he be a true disciple this knowledge 
will not foster vanity, for knowing he was only a gos- 
pel messenger through whom the Father worketh, 
the feeling will only be that of gratitude, and a desire 
to still further work in the Lord’s service, thereby 
“ scattering to increase.” 

An exchange paper, commenting upon this peculi- 
arity of hearers and readers, to withhold the expres- 


sion of the word of appreciation which makes life | ee 
the new Society. 


easier and its burdens lighter, aptly says: “ This word 
of recognition remains for the most part unspoken 
not because people are ungrateful, but because they 


are not in the habit of expressing gratitude; 


’ 


they as- 
sume that he who speaks or does something which 
helps them does not stand in need of recognition. 
This is a great mistake. Every man and woman who 
speaks or acts with the hope of helping others, needs 
a response which assures them that they have not 
spoken or acted in vain. 
the weakest stand in constant need of this human 
fellowship and recognition.” 

Our great exemplar, he who was so filled with the 
Divine, felt the need of the sympathy and codperation 
of his disciples, or he would not have thus expressed 





i at the resid« 


The greatest no less than ; 


himself 80 siealieibbeaitie on one noted occasion, “ What, 
could ye not watch with me one hour?” How much 


greater need have we, with so much of the human in 


us, of the sustaining sympathy of our fellows! It is 
not for praise that we plead, simply that the good 
thought that finds expression to the help of others, 
the generous act that benefits, may know of a spon- 
taneous response so that the inspiration many rekin- 
die the flame to enlighten other spirits. The world, 
all too full of troubles and anxieties, needs the soft- 
ening influences of love and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion to bring out the finer tones; and there need be 
small fear of too much of this. To use the homely 
expression of one who felt called occasionally to ad- 
dress the people : “I never,” he said, “ get a push up 
on one side, but some one gives me a full down on 
the other.” So let there not be a withholding of the 


encouraging word, for the balance will in some way 
be kept true. 


Our venerable friend, Dr. Hiram Corson, of Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pa., sends us a copy of a journal of 
his profession, the Medical and Surgical Reporter, con- 
taining an account of the organization, in Fifth month 
last, of the American Medical Temperance Society. 
We print the article in full elsewhere in this issue. 
In a note accompanying the paper, Dr. Corson says : 
“It is especially gratifying that Dr. N.S. Davis, who 
is now in the very front rank of the profession, came 
out so strongly at the meeting of the American Med- 
ical Association, in Washington, where hundreds of 
the eminent physicians of the United States were 
present. In 1853, in my address tothe State Medical 
Society, in Philadelphia, I denounced the then exist- 
ing reckless use of alcohol by physicians, and plead 
for forbearance in it. Scarcely had I closed before 
the members here and there sprang to their feet, 
and denounced my address as insulting to the pro- 
fession.” 

There has been a wholesome change in the prac- 
tice of physicians as to the use of alcohol, since 1853, 
and the position taken then by Dr. Corson gives him 
tli¢ right to be gratified now at the organization of 


MARRIAGES. 
PLUMMER. 


nee of her parents, “ 


ANDERSON On Twelfth month 22, 1891, 
Glencoe, DL, 
Meeting of Friends, 
Plummer to Edwin H. Anderson, of 


Winbourne ” 


the care of Central Executive 


Chicago, 


under 
Frances R. 
[llinois. 

BU RDGE—JACKSON 
Jackson, Brielle, N. J., 


by Friends’ ceremony, 


Chicago, 
At the residence of Samuel K. 
on Fifth-day, Ninth month 10, 1891, 
Franklin Burdge of New York, to Ella 
L. Jackson, daughter of Samuel K. and Elizabeth C. 

HOLLINGSWORTH—MITCHELL.—On the 12th of 
1891, under the care of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, Enos J. Hollingsworth, son of James H. 
and Philena J. Hollingsworth, to Emilie P. Mitchell, daugh- 
ter of Abner and Jane T. Mitchell, of Mill Creek, Delaware, 


Jackson. 


Eleventh month, 





DEATHS, 


ANDREWS.—In Norristown, on his 81st birthday, Joel | Vera! church of God, which has for its creed: “Peace on 
| 


| 
| 


W. Andrews. Interment 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


Twelfth month 28, 1891, at 

BLACKBURN.—At her residence in Fishertown, Bed- 
ford county, Pa., Tenth month 29, 1391, Martha P. Blackburn, 
in the 65th year of her age. 

This Friend has been a life-long member of Dunning’s 
Creek Monthly Meeting, and one always engaged in the work 
of the Master. She was actively interested in organizing 
the First-day school of this place, and was an untiring 
worker in the same up to her death. 
ter for 


She has b en a minis- 
a number of years, and the good lessons which she 
handed down to us, even though her voice may now be silent, 
will long be remembered. 


active 


Dunning’s Creek loses a very 
member, and with her death one generation passes 
away. 

DARLINGTON.—At West Chester, Pa., Twelfth mo. 27, 
1891, Mary, widow of Jared Darlington, in the 84th year of 
her age; a beloved Monthly 
Meeting. 

JANNEY.—On the 28th inst., at the residence of her son- 
in-law Howard W. Lippincott, Rebecca J. Janney, widow of 
the late James C. 


member of Birmingham 


Janney of Hillsboro, Va., in the 77th year 
of her age; 
Philadelphia held at Race street. 

JOHNSON.—In Richland Township, Twelfth month 23, 
1891, Anthony Johnson, aged 90 years. 
Quakertown meeting-house, Pa. 

KIRBY.—In Philadelphia, 
Caroline H., wife of Job Kirby. 

LONGSTRETH.—On the 27th of Twelfth month, 1891, 
at his residence, Sharon Hill, Delaware county, Pa., Miers 
Fisher Longstreth, M. D., in the 73d year of his age; a 
member of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

MAULE.—Twelfth month 21, 1891, at Gum Tree, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., Hannah 8., widow of Jacob Maule, in the 
90th year of her age. 

MEARS.—On Twelfth month 25, 1891, at his residence, 
Branchtown, Philadelphia, Joseph T. Mears, aged 83 years. 

SHOEMAKER.—Twelfth month 23, 1891, Matthias Shoe- 
maker, aged 82 years; a member of the monthly meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


Interment from 


Twelfth month 20, 1891, 


Of a quiet spirit and retiring disposition he was ever 
ready to aid in doing good withont boasting or seeking 
notoriety, and although some of those who were the recipients 
of his kindness evinced a want of gratitude, he was ready to 
cover these acts in a spirit of charity and was not in conse- 
quence backward in extending the helping hand when the 
opportunity again offered. 
for they shall see God.” 

THOMAS,—In Philadelphia, Twelfth 
Dr. Joseph Thomas, aged 


* Blessed are the pure in heart 


24, 1891, 
well known as a scholar, 
writer, and lecturer; author of a number of standard works 
of reference. 

TOW NSEND.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 21, 1891, 
Mary, widow of Paul Townsend, formerly of Byberry, aged 
74 years. 

VAN TASSEL.—Twelfth month 23, 
Tassel, at the age of 69 years. 

The 
Westche 
“ None 
friend's loss with a sorrow akin to pain, and yet we feel the 
that he 
straight 


month 
SU years ; 


13891, Wright Van 


greater part of his life was spent in Mount Kisco, 
ster county, N. Y., where it might truthfully be said, 
knew him but to love him.’’ We mourn this dear 


sweet assurance is perfectly 


statue, and 


happy. Straight in 
in his dealings with the world, he ever 


bore the testimony ofa just man. Although never a member 


an elder of the monthly meeting of Friends of 
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of any religious society, he was a member of the great uni- 


earth and good will to men.” M. E. W. C. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 2. 
First MONTH 10, 1892. 
A SONG OF SALVATION. 
GOLDEN TExt —Trust ye in the Lord forever; for in the Lord 
Jehovah is an everlasting rock.—Isaiah 26: 4 
READ Isaiah 26: 1-10 

Ir was usual for the Hebrews to celebrate any great 
event in their history with a song of praise, as will be 
seen by reference to the work accomplished by Heze- 
kiah when he became king (2 Chron. 30: 25 27). 
The prophet gives it as the song of praise sung by 
the Hebrews on their return to their own land and 
the re-establishment of the ordinances of worship on 
Mount Zion. 

In that day shall this song be sung. 
people on their restoration. The prophet sees be- 
yond his own time. The people had been made cap- 
tives ; their beautiful temple had been destroyed, and 
all the land laid waste. Now he promises a restora- 
tion, areturn to their former home; and this return 
will be celebrated by such a song of rejoicing as 
forms the subject of the lesson. The whole is in the 
future. 

We have a strong city, etc. This is not intended to 
convey the thought that Jerusalem would be strongly 
fortified, but that it would be under the Divine guar- 
dianship. Jehovah would be its protector, and this 
would constitute its strength. 

Salvation will he appoint for walls. Jehovah will be 
their defender; and while Jerusalem was capable of 
being strongly fortified, the main strength of the 
people will be in the hope and confidence they will 
bave in the sovereignty of God, and his unwearied 
care for them as a people. 

Open ye the gates. In this we have the cry, made 
at the gates of Jerusalem, that they may be opened 
for the entrance of the returning exiles into their be- 
loved city. Asa righteous nation they had not apos- 
tatized during their long intercourse with the Baby- 
lonians, and the great body of the captives were 
doubtless true to the religion of their fathers. 

The perfect peace, etc. This beautiful thought of 
the condition of the returning captives is so in har- 
mony with the truths of the gospel that one may 
readily look farther down the vista of time, and listen 
to the sweet song of the angels, under the same 
Judean sky, as they announced the coming of Him 
who would bring “on the earth peace among men.” 

Trust ye in the Lord forever. Let your confidence 
in God on no occasion fail you; let no calamity, no 
adversity, no persecution, nor any trial you have 
hinder you from reposing the utmost confidence in 
Him, and for the reason that “in the Lord Jehovah 
is everlasting strength.” Here we have, in the high- 
est sense possible, the majesty, glory, and holiness of 
God, to excite the highest possible reverence in the 
mind of him who realizes all that these glorious 
words convey. 

He bringeth down them that dwell on high. In this 
return to their own land there should not be the in- 


By the Hebrew 








10 





equality in their condition that bad prevailed before 
the exile ; their common suffering would make them 
tender and thoughtful of one another. The lofty 
city doubtless has reference to Babylon and its future 
condition. 

The way of the just, etc. A testimony to the fact 
that they had evidences of the justice and upright- 


ness of their great Deliverer; that He made the way | 


level, has conducted His people in a plain path. 

When thy judgments are in the earth, etc. This is 
given as a reason why God was sought in the night 
season; when we are in sorrow or distress we are 
very apt to go to our Heavenly Father for comfort. 
This is the experience of every soul that has turned 
to God with a full purpose of heart, and He is ever 
found to be a helper in the time of need. 





TOPIC: SALVATION, 

Salvation is a word that brings joy and gladness 
to the heart. It means being saved, being preserved 
from impending danger, being rescued when we are 
in peril of our lives. We all know of occasions in our 
own or in another’s life when had it not been for the 
kindly, helping hand, or the timely caution, destruc- 
tion would surely have overtaken us. And with what 
loving remembrance do we cherish the friend who 
comes to save us in the hour of danger. 

It is because in our human lives we are constantly 
needing to be saved, to be rescued, to be preserved, 
that we say of the soul-life it too is in need of salva- 
tion, and were it destitute of a Saviour it would inevi- 
tably stumble and fall and lose its way among the 
snares and temptations that are ever drawing it 
towards the things that disturb and destroy its peace. 
This Saviour is the Christ, the same holy power that 
enabled Jesus, when he was tempted, to resist every 
allurement that was presented to his mind, and gave 
him the victory over the tempter. 
have far to go to find this Saviour, for Jesus’s words 
declare that it is near the soul of every one, and a 
present helper in every time of need. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

In ancient times the population was not spread 
over the country as it is with us, but congregated in 
large numbers within walled cities, and in towns that 
were fortified. The open country between the cities 


was not dotted over by the humble homes of the | 


toilers, and only here and there a village was found 
in the most 


enough to be cultivated formed the fields and vine- 


And we do not | 
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yards, and all beyond commonly lay idle and unoc- | 


cupied. 

The city represented social order, progress, and 
whatever tended to strengthen and give permanence 
to the nation. 
ization it is hard to realize what it must have been to 
live in aland where men dared not occupy houses 
erected on their own lands or dwell in communities 
that were not protected by walls and entered by 
gates, which were closely barred at night, so that 
none might go in or out without permission. 

The prophet Isaiah, looking down through the 
vista of the coming years, sees in vision the long 





populous districts. The land near | 


Inthe freedom of our Western civil- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 





period of suffering and oppression to which his peo- 
ple will be subjected, bat he sees also that there will 


| be an end to their miseries and afflictions, and it is 


when they have learned that God himself will be 
their bulwark and their wall of defense. In the pic- 
ture thus presented to the prophet’s mind, though it 
is to be in the distant future, and is an ideal repre- 
sentation of the greatness and glory of the nation re- 
deemed from all the wrong and evil of those who 
compassed her ruin, he sees the conditions corre- 
aponding with what are familiar to him in the usages 
and customs of the people. 

It is as a strong city that God will make himself 
their Saviour, and this righteous nation shall find in 
him its defense and its protection. Its safety will be 
by salvation, and not through the munitions of war. 


| The testimony is to the blessing that will be the re- 


sult of this trust and confidence in Jehovah as their 
Saviour, and the peace that will ultimately prevail. 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on thee ;’ has the clear ring of the Gospel, 
and whatever may be said of the times in which 
Isaiah lived and prophesied, we may rejoice that in 
the midst of so much that was cruel and oppressive, 
so much that must have seemed dark and without 
comfort to the anxious heart of the Lord’s prophet, 
I say we may rejoice and be glad, that far across the 
stormy waves of unrest and unfaithfulness there 
came to his vision a time, how long or how short its 
fulfilment, was all the same; it was a time of peace, 
perfect peace, the fruit of trust, of having the mind 
stayed on “the Lord, Jehovah,” who is “ an everlast- 
ing rock.” 

“ In looking forward to that happy time,” says a 
writer in the Sunday School Times,“ the prophet 


| clothes it, as the prophets of the Old Testament 


habitually do, in the dress of the dispensation under 
which he lived ; and if we would reach the real mean- 
ing of his words, the abiding substance must be sub- 
stituted for the temporary shadow or symbol. Judah 
was to his mind not merely a nation, like other na- 
tions of the earth, but the true people of God. It is 
not a national victory which he is celebrating,but the 
triumph of God’s people. It was not the land of 


| Judah considered simply as a particular geographical 


territory, which was in Isaiah’s thoughts, but the 
abode of the body of the sincere worshipers of Je- 
hovah. Writers have charged that prophecies of 
this description have failed of fulfilment, and that 
the time is past when they can now be fulfilled. But 
they can only do this by insisting upon a literality of 
interpretation which disregards the real sentiment of 
the prophet, and would make nonsense of all figura- 
tive language and all use of symbols.” 


ARE we inspired? Yes, without doubt; but not as 
the prophets and apostles. Without the actual in- 
spiration of the Spirit of Grace we can neither do nor 
will nor think any good ; but we continually stifle the 
inspiration. God never ceases to speak, but the noise 


of the creatures without and of our passions within, 
deafens us, and hinders us from hearing him.— 
Fenelon. 














For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE USE OF THE NAME “ LORD.” 
Very good books are the “ Companions” to the Re- 
vision of the Old and of the New Testament, the first 
prepared by the American, and the second by the 
English Committee of Revisers. The American com- 
mittee desired to have the name Jehovah restored to 
the Old Testament, and in reference to the term Lord, 
which is used instead, they query, “ Why should a 
habit, originating in nothing but a superstition, be 
retained?” They speak of the Greek translators as 
not transferring the Hebrew word, but uniformly 
rendering the Greek word, Kurious instead. Now 
this word is simply the correlative of Master, abbre- 
viated Mr. with us, or of Herr, in German, the word 
Theos being the Greek term for the Supreme Deity 
But the English revisers rejected this sensible sug- 
gestion of the Americans, and hence the Jewish 
perstition ” was not corrected in the revised copy of 
the Old Testament. 

Now the above Greek word, Kurious, seems to 
have been applied to Jesus by Paul in the first in- 
stance, as his writings are the first in order of time 
in the New Testament. And the question arises, 
Why did he do this? and in order to understand his 
reasons for so doing we must‘remember that he was 
addressing Greeks, in the Greek language, and that 
these people were in the habit of addressing their 
“masters” by this term Kurious, as for instance, 
“Kurious Socrates,” and “ Kurious Plato,” and at 
this very time, if Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith, a “ gentle- 
man,” were to go to Greece, he would be thus ad- 
dressed. But Paul says that no man can call Jesus 
Kurious (or Lord) but by the Spirit, and he further 
explains, “that the Lord is the Spirit.” Now he had 
no authority for using the word Kurious thus, by the 
Greek language, but Paul, like George Fox, could 
say, “ before language was I am,” and hence he used 
this term in this arbitrary manner,—the word Psuche 
being the Greek term for Spirit,—but herein he was 
careful to add, too, by way of comment, “ Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is Liberty.” 

On page 179 of the “Companion of the Revised 
Old Testament” all this is alluded to, and it is stated 
that the word Lord simply conveys the idea of au- 
thority, power, and majesty, etc. And here we see 
what becomes of the reasoning of E. E. H. ina re- 
cent issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, that 
because the Apostle applied such terms to Jesus, that 
therefore he (Jesus) must be the Almighty. 

Now D. N. knew very well that Jesus was called 
Saviour, other than in the Epistle of Peter, a few 
times in the New Testament ; but he stated that the 
exact phrase, “ Oar Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” 
was only to be found in the second Epistle of Peter. 
And in respect to this term “ Oar Saviour,” I would 
inquire what is its Scriptural meaning? Now herein 
we find in the Old Testament this language: (I 
quote from memory): “ He sent them saviours to 
deliver them from the power of their enemies,” and 
that “God raised up Jesus to be a prince and a Sa- 
viour; ” and Paul, explaining to the Romans who 
Jesus was, says: “I affirm that Jesus the Anointed, 
was a minister of the circumcision for the truth of 
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God.” And here in conclusion I will but add, that if 
we read our Bibles by the light of Divine Intelli- 
gence, and by the commentaries thereof, that they 
will be found to be “ profitable” reading, and that 
good commentaries, too, will be found in the Scrip- 
tures themselves. For instance, in the Fourth Gos- 
pel, after Jesus is spoken of as “ the resurrection and 
the life,” and “ the way, the truth, and the life,” it is 
explained “I have not spoken of myself”; and over 
and over again it is reiterated “ Of mine own self I 
can do nothing.” The secret being, that the word 
Jesus stands as a synonym. Davip Neweort. 
Abington, Pa. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Joe Bsrpsauy, of Camden Monthly Meeting, a con- 
stituent branch of Indiana Yearly Meeting, concluded 
his religious labors within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting by attending Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, which was held at Chester, Pa.,on Third-day 
morning, Twelfth month 221. The Gospel message 
was frely offered and the meeting sensibly baptized 
into a feeiing not only of unity and sympathy, but 
also of thankfulness to the “ Giver of every good and 
perfect gift”’ for the dispensation of the Holy Spirit 
which seemed to pervade in the fullness the hearts 
of all present, calling forth expressions of gratitude 
and appreciation, evidenced by several touching tes- 
timonies. 

Joel also attended the mid-week meeting held at 
Race Street on Fourth-day morning the 23d inst., and 
had some acceptable service. On Fifth-day, the 24th, 
accompanied by a relative, he visited the Methodist 
Home, located at Thirteenth street and Lehigh 
avenue. He left Philadelphia on Seventh-day, 26th, 
for Washington, D.C., expecting to attend Friends’ 
meeting at that place on First-day morning, the 27th; 
from there he purposed going to Londoun county, 
Virginia, for a visit among relatives and friends. 

In bidding farewell to this dear Friend we feel we 
can truthfully say, surely the Spirit of the Lord hath 
attended his ministrations in a preéminent degree, 

C. E. T. 

—The Newtown, Pa., Enterprise, Twelfth monti 26, 
says: An organization, known as the Newtown 
Friends’ Association, was formed at the home of 
Thaddeus S. Kenderdine, on the evening of the 17th 
inst. The following officers were chosen: President, 
T. S. Kenderdine ; Vice-Presidents, Willis G. Wor- 
stall, and M. Ella Janney ; Secretary, Abbie B. Rice; 
Treasurer, Robert Kenderdine. These officers, to- 
gether with Elizabeth B. Kenderdine, Sallie Hicks, 
Elizabeth Eyre,and Lavinia W. Blackfan, constitute 
the Executive Committee. The members are active 
workers, belonging to one of four committees, for a 
pursuit of the study of history, literature, current 
topics, and the discipline of the religious society of 
Friends. 


CERTAINLY as the open eye drinks in the light, do 
the pure in heart see God—and he that lives traly 
feels him asa presence not to be put by.—Theodore 
Parker. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


WomMEN STUDENTS AT “ HARVARD ANNEX.”’—An essay, 
recently read before the Graduate Club of the Harvard 
“Annex,” by a young lady named Follet, dealt with the 
subject of student life at Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Referring to it, the Woman's Journal says no college for wo- 
men has so many graduate students as the “Annex.” 
“There are,” it says, “ twenty-one members of the Gradu- 
ate Club. It is said that the University of Michigan, with 
its 2,000 students, has only seven women graduate-students. 
All along the line this advanced scholarly work is being 
done. It marks a step in advance, corresponding to that 
taken when college education for women was begun fifty- 
nine years ago, just as that marked the step from second- 
ary schools to college halls. College education for women 
began in 1832, at Oberlin 


LECTURE ON WILLIAM SEWEL.—On Twelfth month 
20th Dr. Henry Wood, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
delivered his lecture on ‘* William Sewel, the Historian of 
the Society of Friends,” before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of the University. A previous delivery of this 
lecture may have been noticed in this paper, but the value 
of the materials collected by the care and industry of Dr. 
Wood, make another notice excusable 

After stating that our knowledge of the life of William 
Sewel is very scanty, the lecturer gave what facts are 
known concerning his family, occupation, and personal 
character. He was evidently of scholarly tastes, and of 
marked attainment in languages, as his letters in Latin 
and particularly his dictionary of the Dutch language, will 
attest. The latter, we believe, is still in use, after the us- 
ual revisions and enlargements. The History, published 
in both Dutch and English, is a powerful defense of the 
principles of the Society by a narration of their history, 
and was addressed mainly to those on the continent who 
were interested in the Friends. An important part of the 
lecture was taken up by a study of the relations of the 
Friends in Holland to the Mennonites and connected 
bodies. The foothold of Friends in Holland was never 
strong, owing to the differences of race and language be- 
tween that country and England, and to the similarities in 
some points of the teaching of the Friends to those of re- 
ligious bodies which then (as now) bad a vigorous life and 
large membership in the country. The lecturer had heard 


that in Amsterdam, some years ago, a single woman Friend 





had for a long time gone alone toa meeting-place, and thus 
the history of the Society of Friends in Holland, which 
had begun with the activity and devotion of a woman 
William Sewel'’s mother) had a fitting end in the devotion 
of another of our sex. av he ds 


HERE now is winter. Winter after all, 

Is not so drear as was my boding dream 

While antumn gleamed its lasting watery gleam 
On sapless leafage, too inert to fall. 

Still leaves and berries clothe my garden wall, 
Where ivy thrives on scantiest sunny beam ; 

Still here a bud and there a blossom seem 
Hopeful, and robin stil! is musical. 

Leaves, flowers, and fruit, and one delightful song 
Remain ; these days are short, but now the nights, 
Intense and long, hang out their utmost lights ; 
Such starry nights are long, yet not too long ; 


Frost nips the weak, while strengthening still the strong 


Against that day when spring sets all to rights. 


Christina Rossetti. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
GENESARETH. 
THE sea was dark, 
The waves dashed high, 
And the light grew dim 
In the angry sky ; 
The mariners toiled 
Mid the foaming surge, 
Till the song of the heart 
Grew sad as a dirge. 
The boldest quaked — 
For they knew not the form 
That walked by their side 
In the midst of the storm. 


Mariners we 
On the sea of life, 
And our hearts grow sad 
Mid the world’s keen strife, 
The waves roll high 
And the stars disappear; 
For we sometimes forget 
That Jesus is near. 
Cardington Ohio. L. L. B. 


SLIPPING AWAY. 
THEY are slipping away these sweet, swift years, 
Like a leaf on the current cast; 
With never a break in the rapid flow, 
We watch them as one by one they go 


Into the beautiful past 


As silent and swift as a weaver’s thread, 
Or an arrow’s flying gleam ; 

As soft as the langurous breezes hid 

That lift the willow’'s long golden lid, 


And ripple the glassy stream. 


As light as the breath of the thistle-down, 
As fond as a lover’s dream, 

As pure as the flush in the sea shell’s throat, 

As sweet as the wood bird’s wooing note, 


So tender and sweet they seem. 


One after another we see them pass 
Down the dim lighted stair, 
We hear the sound of their steady tread 
In the ste ps ol the centuries long since dead, 


As beautiful and as fair. 


The re are only a few years left to love; 
Shall we waste them in idle strife ? 
Shall we trample under our ruthless feet 
Those beautiful blossoms, rare and sweet, 


By the dusty ways of life? 


There are only a few swift years—ah, let 
No envious taunts be heard ; 
Make life's fair pattern of rare design, 
And fill up the measure with love’s sweet wine, 


But never an angry word. 


Gop puts his people in this world as a restraining 
power, to hold others back from sin, and to draw so- 
ciety upward. Unless Christians have themselves a 
strong foothold, they will inevitably be dragged down- 
ward into compliances and conformities with evil. 
Wherefore we need to be shod with obedience to 
God’s will, and to make straight paths for our feet, 
lest we be turned out of the way.—T. LD. Cuyler. 
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From the Christian Register. 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN PRISONS. 


DurineG a sojourn of nearly three years in England, 
in which time I was intimately associated with the 
members of the Howard Association, and with some 
of the officers and managers of prisons and reforma- 
tories, I was greatly interested in the reported fact 
that crime in England is diminishing rapidly, that 
many prisons are only partially filled, and that the 
number of prisons has been very considerablyreduced. 
Some statistics in reference thereto are annexed. At 
the same time there has been an increase of crime in 
the United States; and this increase still continues, 
as is shown by annexed statistics. Asa lover of my 
country, I was anxious to find an explanation for 
these facts. Does the contrast arise from the better 
character of the prisons in England, which makes 
them more effective in deterring crime, or are there 
other causes for this state of things ? 

Nearly seventeen years previous to my late sojourn 
in England, in company with Mrs. Coffin, I visited a 
large number of the prisons of Ireland and England, 
as well as upon the continent, and made detailed re- 
ports of our examinations to the Governor of Indi- 
ana. Atthat time we had no difficulty in procuring 
an order from the Home Secretary through our Eng- 
lish friends, which gave us free admission into any 
prison in the United Kingdom. The condition of 
things has since been changed, and the prisons are 
all under the direction of the Home Secretary, and 
permissions to visit them are issued with great reluct- 
ance. By applying through the United States Min- 
ister, with a strong letter from the Governor of IIli- 
nois, I was able to receive permission to visit three 
of the convict prisons,and my wife three of the 
women’s prisons, but no more. This exclusion of the 
public is something which exists in all the English 
prisons. One cannot get into a county jail as a visitor 
without a good deal of trouble. The open, free state 
of things that exists in this country is unknown 
there: Doubtless there is an extreme in both coun- 
tries. The Howard Association and other benevo- 
lent associations have been endeavoring to bring 
about an arrangement by which there may be sys- 
tematic visiting of the prisons in England by suitable 
Christian people, who go to accomplish good; but 
they have not yet been successful to any great extent, 
owing to the reluctance of the government to the 
admission of vjsitors. Thecounty jailsare visited by 
the magistrates, who in England are an eminently 
respectable body, chosen from a high class of citizens, 
and who are supposed to inspect once each month 
every prison within their jurisdiction, and allow the 
opportunity for any of the prisoners to make com- 
plaint ; but we learned that usually only two or three 
of them make this inspection, and such supervision 
is said to be very superficial. 

There is no doubt that the immense amount of 
work which has been done for the elevation of the 
poor and degraded classes in England for many years 
past has had its influence, and has materially less- 
ened the sources of crime. This, joined with a 


thorough execution of the laws, has broken up the 
haunts of professional criminals, and lessened their 
number largely. 
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But with reference to the effect of the prisons 
upon the diminution of crime. The government con- 
vict prisons are large, gloomy-looking institutions, 
surrounded by high walls, and looking very much, 
when you enter them, as if you had reached the place 
where hope flees away. There has been no percept- 
ible change in them during the seventeen years be- 
tween the time I first visited them and the present 
time. They are well lighted and well ventilated, and 
the cells are of a good size. The governor is gener- 
ally a military man, and everything is managed with 
military exactness. The dietary is regulated by law, 
and it is so meager in quantity that, if followed in 
the prisons in this country, there would bea revolt in 
almost any prison ; and public opinion would not for 
a moment justify it, the ordinary consumption of food 
by an American being much greater than the laboring 
class in England receive. It is quite evident, how- 
ever, that the food furnished in the English prisons 
is sufficient for the health of the men. The experi- 
ence in England is the same as in this country ; that 
most prisoners improve in health during their con- 
finement. While the bodily needs of prisoners in 
England are meagerly supplied, yet they are suflici- 
ently attended to to prevent any injury to the health 
of the prisoners. The discipline is exceedingly se- 
vere ; and punishments are frequent, and in many 
instances would be considered cruel. The labor is 
also severe. During the first nine months the pris- 
oners are kept in solitary confinement and employed 
in picking oakum or at other tedious kinds of employ- 
ment. The remaining portion of their sentence is 
spent in what is called in Eaglaod “ gang labor,” 
which is largely connected with the building of pub- 
lic works, the quarrying of stone, etc. This was until 
very recently sufficiently severe to cause the prison- 
ers sometimes to mutilate themselves, so that they 
might obtain relief from such labor; but, through 
the Howard Association, an agitation was raised 
about it, both in and out of Parliament, which pro- 
duced a modification in the treatment of prisoners, 
and self-mutilation has ceased. Asa whole, it is diffi- 
cult to say that there is any ground for serious com- 
plaint in the management of Britisa penal institu- 
tions. However, there is little, if any, atteation paid 
to what is considered in this country reformatory 
measures during the confinement of the prisoners in 
prisons; but, after discharge from prison, various 
associations and individuals labor earnestly for the 
good of the discharged convicts. Our Eaglish friends 
act upon the presumption that reform is the result of 
severe and continuous punishment, which will make 
the criminals afraid to commit crime again, as, if they 
do, they will be returned to prison ; and that reforma- 
tion can rarely be effected inside a prison, but is 
rather a work for outside influences. Bat little atten- 
tion is paid to the elevation of the mind or to the 
religious instruction of prisoners, except so far as the 
labors of a single chaplain can be effective in that 
way. There is nothing in all Eagland that bears any 
comparison as areformatory institution to some in 
the United States, such as the Woman’s Prison at 
Indianapolis, or the E!mira Reformatory in New 
York, and others which might be named. Nor do I 
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think any of their convict prisons are equal to the 
Eastern Penitentiary in Pennsylvania. There is a 
system of reward for good conduct, by which the 
time of the prisoners may be materially lessened. 

In the county and borough prisons they have a 
great advantage over similar prisons in this country. 
All prisoners, whether awaiting trial or condemned, 
are supposed to be kept in separate confinement, and 
many are so; but there are occasional exceptions, 
and hence none of the evil which grows up in this 
land from the indiscriminate intermixture of pris- 
oners in jails exists. This is a very great improve- 
ment over anything that we have in this country ; 
and, when we compare these English prisons with 
our county jails, we can only say with sorrow and re- 
gret that we are far behind them. In reference to 
county jails, in addition to the other severe measures 
connected with them, it came out during our sojourn 
in England,in the trial of political offences,that some 
members of Parliament who were sent for violation 
of laws connected with pol tical offences, were stripped 
of their woolen underclothing in the winter, and con- 
fined without fire, with plank beds to sleep on at 
night. This, I think, is a refinement of cruelty which 
we have never reached in the United States; but the 
pressure upon the government was so great that it 
was stopped. 

Much is due to the Howard Association, which, 
although not large in active membership, is patron- 
ized by a very influential class of the community, 
and to its efficient secretary, William Tallack, for 
their constant watchfulness over the English prisons, 
and bringing before the Home Secretary and the 
newspapers any abuses which may exist. 

The country is so much smaller than ours that 
everything is more centralized and within easier 
reach ; and the fact of the existence in this country 
of so many different States, with laws and usages 
somewhat various, makes it far more difficult to bring 
about a general change in some of these respects than 
it isin England. 

After as careful an examination as I was able to 
make whilein England, I came to the conclusion that 
generally speaking,there has been a material diminu- 
tion in crimes of a serious character, and also in the 
average number of prisoners, but that it is not quite 
So easy as some have assumed to deduce from this so 
very marked an advance as at times is asserted to 
have been made, nor that the diminution in crime is 
the result of a superior prison system. 

I learned : 

(1) That the judges have adopted the habit of 
passing sentences of shorter duration. 

(2) That two Acts of Parliament,one entitled “The 
Summary Jurisdiction Act,” and the other “The Pro- 
bation of First Offenders’ Act,” have largely substi- 
tuted fines for imprisonments. While this is very 
desirable, it materially affects the appearance of crimi- 
nal returns, more probably than the actual number 
of arrests. 

(3) Taking in minor offenses, the total number of 
arrests does not show the decrease which the diminu- 
tion of imprisonments would lead one to expect. 
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of violence have decreased, and that in London burg- 
laries are not near so frequent as they used to be. 

(5) The element of deterrence, no doubt, has had 
its influence in lessening crime. The prompt and 
sure punishment of criminals and the faithful carry- 
ing out of criminal law have all been useful in this 
respect. 

(6) Another cause which has no doubt tended to 
decrease crime in England has been the depletion of 
the criminally inclined classes by sending large num- 
bers of the children of paupers and criminals out of 
the country. 

The increase of crime in the United States may be 
accounted for by the following reasons: 

(1) That this country is the receptacle of the 
criminals of all lands, and that the practice of the 
deportation of criminals from Europe largely exists, 
perhaps not by official act, but by private arrange- 
ment, by which criminals, when discharged from the 
prisons, are aided in getting to America. This fact 
is shown by “Census Bulletin, No. 31”: “In other 
words, the foreign population of this country contrib- 
utes, directly or indirectly, in the persons of the for- 
eign born or of their descendants, considerably more 
material for oar State prisons and penitentiaries than 
the entire native population, the difference being 
represented by 1009. This makes a very different 
showing from that in any former census, and it is 
nearer correct. It is an interesting remark, easily re- 
tained in the memory, that, of 43,127 penitentiary 


convicts whose birthplace and parentage are known, 
the foreign-born element of the population furnished 
14,725, the colored population 14,687, and the native 
white population, which probably outnumbers them 


both, only 13,715. In other words, each of these ele- 
ments furnished about one-third of all the inmates 
of our State prisons and penitentiaries.” Also, by 
the following extract from “ Census Bulletin, No 95”: 
“In other words, the foreign population of this coun- 
try contributes, directly or indirectly, in the persons 
of the foreign-born or of their immediate descend- 
ants, 6,813.5 to the population of the county jails, or 
1,234 more than the entire native white population.” 

(2) Our wretched system of county jails, in 
which prisoners of all classes are promiscuously 
thrown together, makes them schools of crime, so 
that the prisoners, when discharged, are almost forced 
into a life of iniquity. 

(3) To a considerable extent, over a large pro- 
portion of the United States, the same may be said of 
our State prisons. There is too little attention paid 
to the separation of criminals and to measnres which 
are necessary for their reformation and improvement. 

(4) The practice which exists in Europe, espe- 
cially in England, of sending to this country and to 
Canada large numbers of the children of the crimi- 
nal and pauper classes, has not yet been wholly 
stopped so far as this country is concerned, although 
efforts are being made by legal enactments to check 
the inflow of the criminal classes and their descend- 
ants. While this great benevolent movement per- 
forms an exceedingly useful service in the congested 
parts of London and other large cities, and results in 


(4) Nevertheless, it is unquestionable that crimes | great blessing to the poor children, the effect of her- 


















edity is shown by some of these drifting again into 
crime in this country and becoming inmates of our 
penal institutions. 

(5) Another cause which accounts for the exist- 
ence of a large amount of crime in this country is 
that we have among us, especially in the Southern 
States,a very large number of the descendants of 
slaves ; and, while in a general way we are greatly re- 
joiced at the advance and improvement which these 
are making, it is quite evident from the extract from 
“Census Bulletin, No 31,” quoted above, that they 
show a larger proportion of criminals than the whites. 
This is a matter readily accounted for, and will, no 
doubt, in time be corrected. 

(6) Another cause for the increase of crime in 
the United States which is suggested is the social 
and industrial condition of the people outside the 
prisons. The fact of its great prosperity and of the 
ease with which a living is procured by any indus- 
triously inclined persons brings with it the tempta- 
tion to speculations of various kinds, and sometimes 
to efforts of an illegitimate character for the increase 
of wealth, the state of things in this respect being 
quite different from that which exists in England, 
where a very large proportion of the population are 
entirely satisfied with the moderate way of living in 
which they have grown up, and in which they fol- 
low the example of their parents before them. 

After several years’ sojourn in England I am well 
satisfied that life and property are as safe and as well 
protected in the United States as they are in Eag- 
land. I think this holds good in our larger cities, 
and that the security is as great in them as in the 
city of London. It is far better, however, for us to 
inquire into the means of lessening crime than to 
enter into any contest for preéminence in the oxecu- 
tion of criminal laws, Cuar.es F. Corrin. 


From the Swarthmore Pheonix 

A SUMMER’S JOURNEY. 
I.—ON THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
Ir was a journey altogether of about eleven thousand 
miles. A long distanca, you will say. Well, this is 
the way it came about. I had heard a good deal 
about the “ personally conducted ” parties of Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, and had heard them highly 
spoken of. - It seemed to me that it would be a de- 
lightful experience to travel on, day after day, with- 
out the cares to trouble one that form so often a draw- 
back upon the pleasures of travel. No standing in 
line for tickets, or cars, or for state rooms on steam- 
boats; no checking of baggage, no wrangling with 
hackmen, no pleadings with unsympathetic hotel 
clerks for lodgings in crowded hoteis! In short, abso- 
lute protection from a multitude of petty annoyances. 
“ How delightful,” I said. So much for the general 
management of Riymond & Whitcomb. Now the 
particular tour which they offered for the summer of 
1891. It was nothing less than this—a trip over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway across the continent, from 
Montreal to Vancouver, with special conductors (in 
Europe we should call them “ couriers”’) to look after 
the comfort of the party. Next a journey to Alaska, 
by boat, through that wonderful network of straits, 
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; couver. 


| of road is tunneled through the solid rock. 


sounds, and channels, that intertwine their course 
amid the islands and indentations fringing the coast 
of the great territory for a thousand miles northward 
until your course is blocked by a barrier of ice. Then 
we were to visit some of the cities of the Northwest, 
particularly new towns like Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, 
Helena, whose inhabitants, respectively, are per- 
fectly sure theirs is to be the “ City of the Future.” 
Finally, coming home by our own Northern Pacific 
road, we were to take a side trip for a week, among 
the wonders of the Yellowstone Park. All this was 
certainly very attractive. There was nothing left to 
be done save to book myself at the office for the trip, 
take the pretty little Russia-bound book of coupon- 
tickets, and appear at the railway station in Phila- 
delphia on the day appointed. 

Our party, consisting of about a hundred persons, 
was made up chiefly from Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston and the neighborhood of those cities. 
The several delegations all assembled in Montreal, 
within a few hours of each other, and from that city 
the start was made in company. 

A word or two in regard to the general character 
of the Canadian Pacific line. It is justly considered 
atriumph in railroad construction. The distance 
covered is nearly 3,000 miles, from Montreal to Van- 
In some parts of the country traversed great 


difficulties were encountered. More than 300 miles 


:; Many 
bridges had to be built—some of them over 1,000 feet 
in length, and one 300 feet above the water below. 
For 200 miles in its course the road skirts the rocky 
shores of Lake Superior. Here, and further on in 
the cafions of the Fraser and Thompson rivers, the 
roadway was in many places cut in the solid rock and 
seemed to hang in air above the water beneath. The 
road was completed in 1886, its final success being in 
large measure due to the continued interest and effort 
of Sir John Macdonald, the distinguished Premier of 
Canada, so recently deceased. 

Oar party started on the 13th of July from Mon- 
treal. We had a special train of nine cars, six of 
which were sleepers. The next day we were passing 
through a country but thinly settled, with no large 
town after Octawa, which is 120 miles from Montreal, 
The scenery was not without interest. There were, 
of course, great stretches of pine woods. A feature 
of epecial beauty was the multitude of small lakes, 
particularly in the region north of Lake Huron. 

On Wednesday we were passing along the north- 
ern shores of Lake Superior. All day long we en- 
joyed superb views of the lake. The track was, in 
some places, carried around great cliffs in enormous 
loops, where we often seemed to be doubling upon 
our road. At some points the rock formation re- 
minded one of the Palisades of the Hudson river, 
The many paltry stations which we had passed 
seemed of little account. Indeed, the town of Port 
Arthur—nearly 1,000 miles from Montreal—seemed 
to be the only place of importance after passing Ot- 
tawa. It is beautifully situated on the lake, and is a 
point of departure for steamers. I noticed here a 


large grain elevator, good docks, and some substantial 
buildings. 
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I had long wished to see Winnipeg,a town of | 


which I had heard so much and of which so much 
has been expected. We were there on Thursday and 
had the day given us for sight-seeing. Upon the ar- 
rival of the train, all were soon out upon the platform 
and scattering in various directions to see the town. 

Winnipeg is the capital of the province of Mani- 


toba, aud has had a recent and rapid growth from a | 


mere trading-post of the Hudson Bay Company to a 
city with a population of 30,000. It is most favorably 
situated at the junction of two navigable rivers, and 
is, at the same time, the centre of railway lines radi- 
ating in all directions, the most important one, after 
the main line, being that to the south, which brings 
it into connection with Minneapolis and the great 
cities of the West. Winnipeg is on the edge of the 
great wheat-producing tract which extends for hun- 
dreds of miles to the west, and commanding, as it 
does, the trade of a vast region, it would seem des- 
tined to grow yet more rapidly. Such, at least, is the 
expectation, and at the same time every effort is 
being made to attract residents to the city. 

After leaving Winnipeg we come to the prairie. 
And what a sight it is! Far as the eye can reach 
stretches the grassy plain, all as level as the sea, with 
not a tree to be seen. Q'Appelle, Moosejaw, Swift 
Current, Medicine Hat, Crowfoot, are the odd names 
of some of the stations. ‘‘ Moosejaw,” we are told, 
is abridged from the Indian name, which literally 
translated is, “ The-creek - where - the - white - man- 
mended-his-cart-with-a-moose-jaw-bone! ” Now and 
then we see a ranch or a farm-house, while herds of 
cattle and sheep dot the plain: and here and there 
are seen the white tents of an Indian encampment. 


As the land near the railway is held for a considera- | 


ble distance by speculators, many of the farms must 
be sought a mile or two away. 

One of the most celebrated of these is the Bell 
Farm, covering 100 square miles. Here farming is 
done on agrand scale. “ The furrows on this farm 
are usually ploughed four miles long, and to plough 
one furrow outward and another returning is a half- 
day’s work fora man and a team. The work is done 
with an almost military organization, ploughing by 
brigades and reaping by divisions.” 

After the prairie came the mountains—well called 
“Rocky.” Our first sight of them was at Calgary, 


and from that point on we were treated to the grand- 
At Banff we stayed from Saturday to 


est scenery. 
Monday. Here was a surprise indeed. In the heart 
of the Rocky Mountains, 2,300 miles from Montreal, 
we found ourselves quartered in an elegant hotel 
with every comfort and convenience. Banff is in 
the Canadian “ National Park.” This is a reservation 
set apart by the government, twenty-six miles long 
and ten miles wide. Within this tract is included 


some of the most beautiful and grand scenery of the | 


Rocky Mountains. In the neighborhood of Banff is 
a remarkable group of hot springs, and the place has 
become a health and pleasure resort and a central 
point for tourists. 
hotel is incomparable. Above are the jagged peaks 
of the “ Rockies,” nine and ten thousand feet high. 
Below, you look down into a lovely opening be- 





The view from the piazza of the | 





tween the mountains upon a river of bright water, 
tumbling in cascades until it reaches its lower basin, 
where it widens out to receive a little piny island 
into itsembrace. There isa wonderful mingling here 
of the beautiful and the grand, and the eye cannot 
be satisfied with gazing on the wonderful picture. 
“The rolling stream, the precipices’ gloom, 

The forest’s growth, and mountain walls between, 

The wild rocks shaped as they had turrets been, 

In mockery of man’s art.” 


After leaving Banff we were all day long passing 


| through a succession of grandeurs amid panoramas 
of lofty peaks clad with giaciers and eternal snows. 


At Stephen the road has reached its highest eleva- 
tion in crossing the Rocky Mountains, attaining a 
height of 5,300 feet above the level of the sea. It 
has climbed to this altitude gradually—at an average 
of not more than fifteen feet to the mile. But from 
this point it descends with fearful rapidity the west- 
ern slope by a grade of 234 feet to the mile. As you 


| go down the Cafion of the Kicking Horse river, be- 


tween precipitous walls of rock, it seems like a wild 
ride to destruction. The rushing torrent seems fairly 
to dispute the passage with the railroad, which seems 
clinging to the rock as it goes twisting and turning 
around projecting cliffs, the river plunging below as 
if in furious chase to destroy the invader of its soli- 
tude. Emerging from the dark gorge, we find we 
have crossed the Rocky Mountains. The broad river 
Columbia is flowing quietly on to the north in front 
of us,and beyond is another range—the Selkirks— 
which we must next cross. The road rises to the 
height of 4 300 feet, the summit of the pass, and here 
at the foot of the great Glacier of the Selkirks our 
train is side-tracked for the night, that we may not 
lose any of the scenery by passing it in the darkness. 
On the morrow we descended the Selkirks, then 
passed the lower Gold and Cascades ranges and 


| through the wild gorges of the Fraserand Thompson 


rivers, and on the following day at noon reached 
Vancouver, the terminus of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway—2,906 miles from Montreal. wW.u.A. 


THE JEWS SAID TO BE DOING WELL. 
Aw official of the Hirsch fund in New York states: 
|“ You would be surprised at the progress made by 
| the first of the unfortunates who came to this coun- 


try assisted by Baron Hirsch three months ago if you 
cared to look into the matter. There were about 200 


| in the first batch, and they remained here in New 


York, although a few of them went to the West. 


| Those who remained here had little or nothing, and 
they were provided with the bare necessaries as they 


required them. They were men without any experi- 
ence or knowledge beyond those that prevailed in 
Russia, but within a month only one or two applied 
for any of the benefits of the fund, and now all of 


them are self supporting and apparently in a fair way 


to what undoubtedly must seem to them to be real 
prosperity. Some of these unfortunates become mak- 
ers of clothing, others peddlers, and one or two se- 
cured places in large wholesale establishments as 
porters and the like. The remainder took what came 
to hand, and are supporting their large families by 
their own efforts. 





FRIENDS’ 


AT DAWN. 


Each leaf, another wakening, sighs, 
“Sweet sister, it is day ! 
The last night-blooming glory dies, 
And wheresoe’er a petal lies, 
The east grows warm and gray. 


“The birds are still asleep; and yet, 
Amid the silent throng, 
Like dusky vapors that beget 
The dew, dream-wingéd shades have set 
The germs of heavenly song.”’ 
—John B. Tabb, in Lippincott's Magazine. 


From the Medical and Surgical Reporter, Philadelphia. 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY. 

During the first day of the meeting of the American 
Medical Association at Washington, last May, a 
“ call” was posted in the various halls where the dif- 
ferent “ Sections ” met, inviting all physicians favor- 
able to the formation of a Temperance Medical So- 
ciety on the basis of the British Medical Society. 
The call was signed by Dr. N.S. Davis, of Chicago— 
known to physicians everywhere as the “ Father of 
the American Medical Association.” Punctually at 

2 p. m. twenty persons had asse mbled. 

Dr. Davis took the chair and proceeded to give us 
information in relation to the British Society which 
began with only ten persons and now numbers hun- 
dreds of the eminent physicians of England. The 
terms of membership are the payment of a small fee 
and entire abstinence from the use of intoxicating 
beverages. 

There is no pledge required, it being believed that 
no physician worthy of the name would desire mem- 
bership if he were not a total abstainer. 

The liberty of members to prescribe alcohol is not 
forbidden, should they deem it necessary. 

The names of those present were then enrolled, 
and to them were added a number more of persons 
who had written to Dr. Davis their wish to become 
members, but who could not be at the meeting. A 
meeting was appointed to be held the next morning 
at 9 o’clock. There were more persons present on 
that occasion, and the organization was perfected. 
Some appropriate papers were read and discussed, 
and Dr. Davis spoke earnestly on the importance of 
strict temperance by the members of our profession, 
and closed by declaring that he did not regard the use 
of alcohol essential to the treatment of any disease. Strong 
testimony from a man so competent to observe, and 
with an experience of more than fifty years of prac- 
tice! Dr. Davis thus outlined the purpose and object 
of this Society : “ The object of this association is to 
advance the practice of total abstinence in and 
through the medical profession, and to promote in- 
vestigation as to the action of alcohol in health and 
disease, and it aims at being a bond of union among 
medical abstainers scattered all over ourcountry. It 
admits as members all regular medical prac- 
titioners who are practical abstainers from all alco- 
holic liquors as beverages. Members are not required 
to sign any pledge, but if such for any reason cease 
to become'total abstainers, it is expected that they 
will withdraw from the Society.” 
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The great object of the Society is to study and in- 
vestigate the action of alcohol both as a beverage and 
medicine, and to promote the strictest temperance 
among physicians. The fact that this Society origi- 
nated through the efforts of the noble man, who 
created our great National Medical Association, many 
years ago, and which has so greatly harmonized the 
profession, will at least protect it from being consid- 
ered the outcome of fanaticism. It is to me very 
comforting, and shows how greatly the profession has 
advanced in respect for temperance principles since 
1853, when a President of our State Society, in the 
performance of his duty to the Society, was severely 
denounced for merely entreating the profession to 
forbear the then reckless use of alcohol as medicine. 

Sixty-one physicians were enrolled as original 
members at the meeting in Washington, and the sec- 
retary informs me that there are more than a hun- 
dred now. The secretary writes: “The meeting of 
the Society held in July, in Staten Isiand, was quite 
a success—thirty-two medical papers were read on 
alcohol. Four or five were a defense of its use, and 
the rest a condemnation of it.’* 

The officers of the Society are: 

N.S. Davis, M. D., President, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-Presidents, I. N. Quimby, M. D., Jersey City, 
N. J.; J. B. Whiting, M. D., Janesville, Wis.; F. E. 
Yoakum, M. D., Shreveport, La.; J. Taft, M. D., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary, T. D.Crothers, M. D., Hartford, Conn. 

Treasurer, G. W. Webster, Chicago, Ill. 

Physicians desirous to become members of the 
Society may do so by addressing the secretary, Dr. 
Crothers, Hartford, Conn. 

Hiram Corson, M.D. 

Plymouth Meeting P. O., Pa. 


A SOCIAL FOX UNLOOSED. 

“You do not think that his real opinion; it was a 
mood, was it not ?” 

“ Oh, yes, it was a mood, and he had to‘ unload.’ ” 

The listener was struck by the response. How 
much of the friction, the annoyances, of life comes 
from the disposition of most persons to “unload ” 
their moods! In homes we see it constantly; an 
atmosphere of impatience affecting the whole fam- 
ily because of the mood of one; a disposition to 
criticise, suddenly arising from the thoughtless mood 
of one member. It affects business relations, social 
relations ; committee meetings have come to naught 
because some member was in a mood, and “ un- 
loaded,” not real opinions carefully thought out, but 
the mood of the moment. We must not confuse bad 
temper and moods. One is positive, the other is 
negative. One can be accounted for, for a bad tem- 
per is the one possession that cannot be hidden; 
like sunshine behind the clouds, it forces a conscious- 
ness on all beholders; the elements of uncertainty 
must be considered in all intercourse with the man 
of bad temper. Carry an umbrella that will answer 
for either rain or sunshine when dealing with him ; 
expect thunder always, and be prepared for rain. 

A person of moods, which are really nothing but 
physical or mental conditions uncontrolled, is a 
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harder person with whom to hold intercourse than 
the bad-tempered person. Usually the person of 
moods does not offend to the point of rousing his 
own conscience, though he may rouse your temper 
and give you opportunity for character-building. 
The bad-tempered person knows his weakness, and 
does not trade on a false conception of his character. 
But moods are a cloak that the owner wraps about 
him, and either laughs at the arrows pointed at him, 
or, in high satisfaction with himself, his cloak be- 
comes an armor from which glance alike the reason, 
the earnestness, the affection, of those about him. 
When once those who must be subject to his moods 
have learned to separate the man from his tempor- 
ary mental condition, they are able to wait until 
reason has resumed its sway before being moved to 
action. Moods are the result of lack of self-control, 
and should cause as much contrition as yielding to 
temper arouses. 

Temper finds an outlet, and escapes; but moods 
may hold a man a slave, yet social training prevent 
him from yielding to their expression. 

Moods make slaves; they change a man’s mental 
relation to the world. They make him a tyrant for 
the moment; they make enemies of friends ; they 
rob life of its purpose, and when in possession play 
battledore and shuttlecock with logic and love. Hap- 
piness and freedom come when the mood is con- 
quered, whether it be a result of the condition of 
the stomach, the head, or the heart.—Christian Union. 


I nEG you, my dear friend, whatever be your suf- 
fering, to learn, first of all, that not to take your 
sorrow off is what God means, but to put strength 
into you, that you may carry it. Besure your sorrow 
is not giving you its best, unless it makes you a more 
thoughtful person than you have ever been before.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
IN his dispatches sent on the 26th ult., the London corre- 
York Tribune, 


the worst Christmas week on record. 


spondent of the New says: “ This has been 
London has surpassed 
itself in fogs. It had nothing else 


left to surpass. There has 


been since Sunday last one continuous fog, day and night, 


with never an intermission. Fog has enveloped the whole 
city and poisoned its whole population—not all fatally, but 
some From Sunday down to this morning, when something 


which looks like the sky is visible, all work in all parts of 
London has been done during every hour of every day en- 
The division between day and 
night has had an astronomical existence. 


to the 


tirely by artificial light. 
It has hardly been 
perceptible human eye 


Street lamps have always 
been lighted, shops have been lighted, and lamps have been 
lighted on cabs and carriages, but not on omnibuses, hecause 
they have none.” 

Chemists have extracted from coal tar sixteen shades of 
blue, sixteen of yellow, twelve of orange, nine of violet, be- 
sides shades of other colors too numerous to mention. 

The new Naval Observatory at Washington is near- 
ing completion, and all the scientific men in the country 
are strongly hoping that the new establishment will be 
newly organized ; that the old, absurd system of detailing 
a line officer of the Navy for a three years’ tour of duty as 
its superintendent will be abolished and replaced by a sys- 











tem more consistent with common sense, which clearly 
teaches that the superintendent of an observatory should 
be an astronomer eminent in his science and holding his 
position for a term of service long enough to secure an ef- 
fective direction and codrdination of the work of his sub- 
ordinates. Secretary Tracy, in his recent report, expresses 
himself very strongly in this direction, and it is greatly to 
be hoped that no narrow partisanship or wire-pulling by 
those who are interested in maintaining the present status 
will long succeed in preventing so important a reform.— 
The Independent. 

Corn bread has various names in different localities. 
The general name of the article is Indian bread. In Dela- 
ware griddle cakes made of Indian meal are called corn 
cakes. In Maryland they are called cookies. 
name for Indion bread an 


Pone is the 
inch or more in thickness and 
baked to a crisp crust top and bottom, In parts of New 
England corn meal, baked into a thick, crisp cake, is called 
Indian bannock. The Puritans, it is supposed, learned the 
art of making that bread from the Bannock Indians. 

—Rather a grim sarcasm is that which is leveled at a dead 
critic of women. The late Prof. Dr. L. Bishoff, of Munich, 
was one of the leading physiological advocates of the mental 
inferiority of women, founding his theory chiefly on his own 
observations, which he said showed that the average weight 
of a man’s brain is 1,350 grains, but of a woman’s only 1,250. 
But after his death the post-mortem examination elicited 
the interesting fact that his own brain weighed only 1,245 
grains. 

It is stated that Frances Power Cobbe, the English 
philanthropist, has lately received from a philanthropic wo- 
man $150,000, to be 
work. 


used in her various lines of humane 


Rosa Bonheur, the painter, it is said, is just finishing a 
beautiful picture. The subject is threshing with oxen, as is 
now done in Normandy. It will be the largest animal pic- 
ture ever painted, and the distinguished artist has already 
refused sixty thousand dollars for her work. 

Mary A. Livermore reached her seventieth birthday on 
the 19th ult. She lives at Melrose, near Boston, with a large 
family, husband, children, and grandchildren, about her. 
“No public speaker,” the Woman's Journal says, “has 
addressed so many people, with unabated popularity, during 
the past twenty-five years as has she.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE disease, “ the grip,” has continued in nearly all parts of 
the country. In this city the deaths for the week ending at 
noon on the 26th ult., numbered 728, an increase of 103 over 
the previous week. Of the entire number 63 were due to 
“ influenza,” 167 to inflammation of the lungs, 66 to con- 
sumption, and 43 to diphtheria. 


SECRETARY TRAcy has informed Senator Washburn 
that the sailing-ship Constellation, now at Annapolis, will be 
furnished by the Government for the transport of the bread- 
stuffs contributed in this country for the relief of the famine 
sufferers in Russia. A large quantity of flour, to be sent 
them, has been pledged by miilers at Minneapolis and other 
places. 

A SEVERE blizzard raged on Christmas and the following 
day throughout the Northwest, with temperatures near and 
below zero. The storm extended to Kansas and Colorado. 
In Wyoming heavy loss of stock is reported. 


Ir is now stated that the Salton lake, in southern Cali- 
fornia, has so far receded that the salt works have been able 
It is not certain, howéver, that the 
lake will not increase again, when the Colorado river rises. 


to resume operations. 
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THE Governor of Durango has telegraphed to the City of | 
Mexico that the people in his State are “actually dying of 


| 
starvation.” 


Corn is being sold at cost to the poor, and | 
money or orders for the purchase of corn are being distrib- 
uted by organized charity. The Mexican Government is 
also moving in the matter. [Durango is a province of Mex- 
ico, in the interior, about midway between the City of 
Mexico and the Rio Grande river. | 

A CORRESPONDENT at Rome of a Londnn newspaper, the 
Chronicle, says that the United States Government has agreed 
to pay the indemnity Italy demands on account of the New 
Orleans affair, in order to settle the dispute. 


NOTICES. 
*.* Circular meetings in 
follows : 
3. 
a7. 


First month will be held as 
Unity Street, Frankford, 3 p. m. 
Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 


*.* The united evening meeting of Friends in Philadel- 
phia will be held during First month at 4th and Green Sts., 
at 7.30 o'clock, on First-day evenings. 

It is to be hoped Friends will not forget their duty to 
attend it. 

*,* A stated meeting of the General Committee on 
“ Friends’ Boarding House,’ will be held at the House in 
West Chester, on Sixth-day, First month 8, 1892, at 10.30 
a.m. A full attendance is desired. 

Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Latest ' S Government Food Report. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL at 


ALL PAPER 
at remarkably low prices. 


NEW STYLES, rfect, full length, HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 85c. Don’t fail to see 
these — if you are about to ase. If you 
cannot sen 


postal statin ice r wanted, 
and we will mail samples, wi Feeduen to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO.. 1206 Market St.. Philad’a, Pa. | 


reasonable prices. 


vit 


*,* Donation Day: Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
Persons. Sixth-day, First month 1, 1892, at 2 p. m. 

Addresses by several persons, and other 
Friends are respectfully invited. 


exercises. 


A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ Home 
for Children, 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, First-day, 
First month 3, at3 p.m. Samuel Swain and other minister- 
ing Friends have signified their intention of being with us. 

All interested persons are cordially invited to attend. 
On behalf of the committee, 
S. T. R. EAVENSON. 

Circuiar meeting under the care of the committee of 

3urlington Quarterly Meeting wlll be held at Mount Holly, 
N.J., on First-day, 10th inst., at 2.30 p. m. 


* The monthly meeting of Young Friends’ Association 
wil! be held in the Parlor, 15th and Race streets, on Second- 
day evening, First month 11, 1892. All persons interested 
in the work of the Association invited to attend the 
meeting. 


are 


Stated meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Association, 
this Seventh-day evening, at 5 o'clock, in Friends’ Parlor, 
Race street. Wma. HEAcock, Clerk. 

*,* The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxicat- 
ing Beverages, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
will meet at Race Street meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Seventh-day, First month 16, 1892, at 11 a. m. 

JamMES H. ATKINSON, } 


ANNIE (. DORLAND, | Clerks. 


DOBBIN OAP. 


THE BE 
IN THE WORLD. 


IT 1S STRICTLY PURE. 
UNIFORM IN QUALITY. 


years ago has never been modified or changed in the 
slightest. 
with that made twenty years ago. 

T contains nothing that can injure the finest 


T* original formula for which we paid $50,000 twenty 


This soap is identical in quality to-day 


fabric. It brightens colors and bleaches whites. 
T washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in the 
world does—without shrinking—leaving them soft and 

white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a great saving of time, of labor, of soap, of 
fuel, and of the fabric. where Dobbins’ Electric Soap 
is used according to directions. 
NE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It will pay 
you to make that trial. 
IKE all best things, it is extensively imitated and 
counterfeited. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


P= upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take Magnetic, 

Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or any other fraud, 
simply because it is —- hey will ruin clothes, and are 
dear at any price. Ask for 


DOBBINS’ 


and take no other 


ELECTRIC—— 


Nearly every grocer from Maine to Mexico 
ceeps it in stock. If yours hasn't it, he will order from his 
nearest wholesale grocer. 
EAD carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, and 
be careful to follow directions on each outside wrap 
per. You cannot afford to wait longer before trying for your- 
self this old, reliable, and truly wonderful 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 
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Did you ever enjoy the luxury of a 
charming household paper that comes 
every week, at $1.00 a year? There is 
but ove. And it’s a paper that is giving 
women everywhere a new sensation. 
Yo PREE SAMPLES. Send two stamps for specimen number. S@>And 
MARION HARLAND’S i if you are so fixed that you could do some moderately-paying work for us 
HOME TALKS" Each WEEgH 4t your home, compiling lists, addressing. etc, please say so 


HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY. 29 North Seventh St., Phila. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Housekeeper’s Weekly are received at the office of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. Every one subscribing through the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL gets free a 
special premium, the “ ART PORTFOLIO,” a collection or photo-engravings, in a case of white antique 
parchment. Cash must be sent with the order. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER.—The Housekeeper’s Weekly and INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, BOTH for $3.25 a year, including the ‘ART PORTFOLIO.” Send orders with the money, to 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


HILLBORN The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 

yO & Co as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 

b ty found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 
BEDDING ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 

The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 

ae U R N ITU R E —— say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
’ character of its contents gives special weight to each 

CURTAINS, ETC. advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 


tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. advertisement in this paper. 


CLUB RATES FOR 1892. 
OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 
We announce our Club Rates for 1892. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 


We will send the INTELLIGENCER-AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, for the 
amount stated “for both.’ 
WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 

PERIODICAL. _ PRICE FOR BOTH PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
PHILADELPHIA PrREss. (31 i ; $3.95 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . ‘ ‘ . $5.00 
THE INDEPENDENT, (33 5.10 THe CENTURY MAGAZINE, (}4 ; . 6.10 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, (#4. ; ; ; 5.60 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, (34. ‘ d ‘ ; 5.75 
THE STUDENT, ($1.). ; ; . ; , 3.25 
HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, ($1. ; 3.25 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5. : ; 6.60 


HAKPER’S WEEKLY, ($4 5 . 5.70 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, (32 ; 1.00 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50. : 2: NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) . , : 6.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) . ; ; : St. NICHOLAS, ($3.) . . . . : . 5.10 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN Hisrory, (35. , 6.60 
WipE AWAKE, ($2.40. ; ‘ ; . : 1.50 
BABYHOOD, (32. : ; ‘ ; ; = 1.10 
SCATTERED SEEDs, ($0.50 ‘ 2.75 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, (38.). ; , PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, (31.50 ; : 3.50 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3. 
HARPER’S BAZAR, ($4. 


JOURNAL OF EpvUcATION, ($2.50 


CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN, ($1.) . y : b 3.25 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, (31.50. . ; 3.50 
GARDEN AND Forest. (34 ; 5 60 LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, (33 : : 1a”) 
THE FARM JOURNAL, (30.50.). L 2.70 
THe Home MAKER, (32. ‘ : : 4.00 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, (32.40 ‘ , . 1.40 


THE Critic, (33 ; ; ; 5.10 
OuR LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50 3.80 
*.* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will name prices. 
*,.* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2.40 from the rate given under the heading “* price for both.” 
.* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
wish to remit for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 





